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SUMMER RETREATS, _ 





CAPON SFRINGS 


AND BATHS, 
WEST VIRGINIA, OPEN JUNE Ist. 


These are ALKALINE-CaRBonATED Warers, containing 
also Joptnz ayp Saurs or Lyrmia. The —— = 
which they = proven of notable efficacy are—o! 

—— and Bladder, Rheumatism and Gout, Acie Dys- 
some Diseases of the sain, and wonderfully resto- 
rative to “ew — ae gy — oe or pros- 
— au special maladies. For 
EDICAL TESTIMONY IN POUR | PAMPHLET. 
THERE Is NO FINER — CLIMATE IN 
AME 

The Bathing ts :uperb. Also, very fine 

Sulphar end iron A sre at hand, 


Rooms spacious and —accommodations superior 
BOARD—$15 and ¢18 pet dA week ; $45 to $60 per month - 
as stated fully in pamp with all other particulars. 


Apply to 
FR‘t*ZER & SALE, Proprietors, 
Continued on 14th page. 


THE 


Safe Deposit Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Liberty Street. 
FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 


ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The brick w. lis of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


FoR 1HE 


SAFE-KEEPING 


VALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY: 
WILLS Etc. 


UNDER GUARANTEE, 

AND THE 
RENTING OF SAFES, 
IN ITs 
Fire and Burgiar-Proof Vaults 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED ME3- 

ooms for Ladies 
With every —, te desks &c. are 


Very many le dies a0 a or depositors. 


A POLICEMAN CN THE PREMISES TO ASSIS) 
FROM OF INTO CONVEYANCES 
On ACROBS BROAU WAY. 


At the Company’: fecial request its Charter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 
Premi 
Whether on business or from 








cients 








OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 











| NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW: YORK BANKERS, 








| eee 
Agency of the BANK OF 


+, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
| 52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


| 





Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, Shee, 
Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
also C.rcu.ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 


Cable Transfers. 
Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 


_____ | Camada British Columbia and San Francisco. "Bills o l- 
Banking business transected. 


lected, and other 





FYSHE & COMING 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall ‘Str “eel, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Soild. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 

THOS. FYSHE, W.L. COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agents of Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 


HEAD OFFICE, { Gunes - pa cr Thread- 
( Fe. 4 O14 Ba Seed, em man 


pagate te Hill; 
OFFICES. Now. 219 ¢ 1 Edgware Road ; 


[s= 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace 

Knightsbridge. 

Susscrisep Capitat___-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 

Parp-up CapiTaL_.----- £600,000 0 6 

Reserved Funp £170,000 0 6] 


Directors: 


Joun Jonzs, Esq., Chairman. 
Hewry Viouns East, Esq. (Wm. Macwavontan, Esq. 
Joun Hacxsiock, Esq \Joaauin De Manca kaa, 
Anprew Lawrir, Esq. |Wittiam Simpson, Esq, 
Rosgrt Liorp, . JonaTHan THORP, 
Wa. McArtuvur, 
Ald., M. P. 





James E. Vannenr, Esq. 


Groner Youna, Esq. 





Manager: 
Atraeep Grozox Kennxpr. 





Secreary—C. J. Wort 





Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mod oO as shall be consid- 
erei consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest u such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, ani is made up on the 30th June 

and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credit: 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients and every de- 
scription of general tanking Business 


ba wy 
The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
dasciose the transactions of any of its customers. 








7S, Stock, Gold 








Duncan, Sherman &Co., 


BANKERS, 
forner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


tssun 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 
[RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EURUPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNT? OF COUNTRY RANKS & RANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 
LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 

(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 
BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


LJ 
Government and state Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 

Special Loans and C: jal Paper negoti 

Deposits received acd Interest allowed on Daily 
Balances. 

Ckecks upon our House are co! ected through Olearing- 
House as upon National and St»te Banks. 

Circular Letters of Credit, ay ilable in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W. C.Snetpon. Gro. R Hows. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 


BANEEBS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORE; 


ANDREWS & 00,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
LIROULAR NOTES = RLING EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Oredit and Franc Exz- 
changecn PARIS. 

wes iway and other ~ ae n gotiated. Stocks and 
'uevest on Deposits. 


AUGUSTUS J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NRGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 
WHITE, MORKIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET, N, Y. 























Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 

i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
(CORNER OF WALL St(REET,) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 





AND 





$$$ $2 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT ' Securwies, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


e@ Dividends and Coupons Collected...y 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


H®NRY O. WILLIAMS, FRANK E WILDTAMS, 


SAVINGS BANKS, 











“Manhattan davings Institution. 


644 and 646 Brosdway, corner Blee cker Street, 
New York, June ctr, 1874. 


Forty-Seventh Semi-Annual Dividend. 


THE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 
declared the FORTY-SEVENTH Semi-Annual Dividend 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. Per annum, on all 
sums remaining on deposit duiing the three or six 
months ending July Ist, 1874, payable on ond after 
the third Monday of Ju'y. 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest the 
same as 4 deposit. 

E J. BROWN President. 
EDWAR ) SCHELL Tres enrer. 


. F. Avorn, Secretary. 


a) 
‘New Church Music Book, 
For 1874—1875. 

_ » op) x 
The LEADER!!! 
By H. R. Pater and L. 0, Emerson, 
the most successful Church Music Book makers of the 
day. Will be ready in August, aud will contain the usual 
Singing School Course, and a large amount of new and 
choice music tor Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes. 
Specimen pages now ready, and will be mailed, post-tree, 

on «pplication. 


Price, $1.38, or $12.00 per dozen. 


The Emerson New Method 


FOR REED ORGANS, 
By L. 0. Emerson and W. 5. B. Matraews. #2 50 
One of the newest and very best o best of the New Methods. 


GUIDE IN THE ART OF SINGIN G, 
By Geo. L. Osgood, $4.00. 


New and . te superior book for Voice Training. 


Richter'’s Manual of Harmony. 


Translated from the r1g¢nTmH German edition, by 
J. C. D, PARKER, Price, $2.00. 
Prepared expressly for the Leipsic Conservatory, and 
is a complete and reliable Grammar of Composition. 
OLIVEK DITSON & WU,, CHAS. H. DITSUN « CO, 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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“A Young Grizzly in Literatuie.” 


BABY SYLVESTER, 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 


BY BRET HARTE. 


ST. NICHOLAS for July, contains a new story ret 
Harte, ‘* Baby Sylvester,” in which the avthor shows all 
the grace, humor, and quaint description that have made 
him our oo American story-teller. 

Both old and young will be delighted with the curiows 
and laughable fortunes of the bero, who is one of the most 
absurdly charming characters Bret Harte ever drew. 

The story has been illustrated by W. L. Shep; ard and 
Jas. C. Beard. 


“An American Army of Two.” 
ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY also contains a story of the 
War of 1412—telling how, by a strategem, two brave girls 
put to flight a party of Brifish marines, who had landed 
gy * — begun = — the shipping 1n the har- 
7 ere is also an article 1 “RAC 
the FOURIH OF JULY. ine epee 


Great Writers in a New Field. 

WM. C. BRYANT, the Nestor of American Voets, has 
another poem, a translation, in the July ST. NICHOLAS, 
It is certainly gratifying, that men of the genius of Bry- 
ant, Mitcholi, Warner, bret Harte, and others, are willing 
te do their best work for a Juvenile Periodical. 


The Heart of the Republic. 
MR. EDWARD KING'S article on Missouri, in the 
Great South ” series of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, for 
July, calls Missouri the “ Heart of the Republic.” 


SAXE HOLWS NEW STORY, 


“The Four-Leaved Clover.” 
in 8CRIBNER, completed in the July No. isa Love Story, 
the scene of which is laid in Chicago ; it introduces some 


very pretty scencs in the German life of that German- 
American city. 


“The Shakespeare Death-Mask.” 

SCRIBNER for Salese ins an illustrated article of 
the greatest interest in relation to the authenticity of the 
plaster cast claimed to have been taken from Shakes- 
Peare’s face after death. 


Are Genius and Taient Hereditary! 
The first of the long-expected articles from the graphic 
pen af the poet Stoddart, “* Studies of Some Br. tish 
Autre, .*Rpeare in SCRIBNER for July. it discusses 
great ability t ve it * A 
Salons hereditary?" xed quest‘on, ve geniusand 


‘inte on Time Music.” 
rhe Spinning Wheel” 1s the theme ot Benj. F. Tay- 
lor’s illustrated poem, in SCRIBNER for +? ~ 


The Fire at Grantley Mills 

FANNY HODGSON BURNETT, ref talented young 
writer, recently married, whose home is in Tenneseee, has 
a story, ‘* The Fire at Grantley Mills,” in SCRIBNER for 
duly. Mrs. Burnett is the author of * Surly Tim’s 
Troubles,” a story in the Lancashire dinlect, ‘which ap- 
peared in SCRIBNER, and which has become famous 
among Readers on the platform. 


The Mysterious Island, 

JULES VERNE’S SERIAL in SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY grows in interest. The castaways have found their 
fire extinguished, and seem now to be at the last gasp, 
pb Dy erne will no doubt find some scicntific method 

et. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for the GROWN UP, and 
ST. NICHOLAS for the YOUNG FOLKS, have come to be 
recognized as the best of the Illustrated M nes on 
either side of the Atlantic. They are sold and sub:crip- 

\ tions are received by all NEWS beaLeRs and BOOK- 
SELLERS. SCRIBNER & CO.,, NEW YORK. 


r FIRST MORTGAGE 
PREMIUM BONDS 
of the 


Industrial Exhibition Company 


1 4 hyd YORK. 
sued on a new pi authorized by special act of th 
Legislature of the State of New York. = 











BONDS OF $20 EACH, 


Every bond will be redeemed with a premium. 
FIRstT PREMIUM DRAWING, SEPrE BER 7th, 1874. 
CAPITAL PREMIUM, $100,000. 

Address, for circulars and full info i 
cern AU, BRUNO & CO. 
olice drawer 2¥.) 23 Park Row, N. Y. 
oes F. A. Alberger, Pres., | Wm. C. Moore, Treasu er. 
en A. S. Diven, V. Pres., | Reuben J. Todd, Secretary. 
Agents wanted. 





, Financial Agents* 


as 




















NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows interest an the 
same, subject to check at sight. Alsu icts as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a epository of 
Trust Fonds. 


DIRECTORS: 
HM, T. SMXTHE, President. 
©, A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 


Ff. Schuchardt, W, H. Til'inghest 

Wm. M, Vermilve, Wm. T. Garrer, 

A. A. Low, KE. J. Woolsey, 

8. D. Babeock W. F. Drake, 

‘avid Jonen, B F. Allen, Chicago, 

Sam’! F. Barger Wao, T. Han ilun, Syracuse. 
Jobn Bloecgood. 


HM. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 


j 
| 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHELL STREET, \V. ¥., 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATY.MENT VF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31s December, 1873, is submit ed 
in conformity with the pro /i:10n* of its Charter : 
Premiums outstanding Bist, 1872. $322.3°7 63 
Premiums received during year 1573....-...1,420,6.7 33 





Total Premiums..... o.-.-seeeeseeee $1,743,994 06 


Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
ae et 10 December 3ist, 1573. .. «00... $1,497,054 02 
Paid during the same yeriod : 

Loses, Expense’, Commissions 
Re Insurance and icterest .$1,276,8'5 88 

Return of Premiums........+-+ 74,336 02 

Poid to Policy Hoiderr as an 
equivale:t for scrip dividend 
aud Ju y interest on tock... 36,°25 77 

the Assets of the Company on the 3ist Le 
vember, 1873, were as follows : 


Cash in banks........ces--00 coscseccesssee 44,118 OF 
United States, State and Bank Stocks, and 
Loans OD Stocks.ces..  ceecccccereeces se 295,414 Or 
Interest on Investme ta due ..,....-eesseee 4,269 £0 
Pr.minm Notes and Premwma in course of 
COUCCHION 06 seccscesccseroesecccses soos 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company.. 4,620 Go 


$1,018,954 41 

Rasouvep, that a semi-ani ual dividend of FIVE (5 

PE CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 

representatives, on and after MON DAY, the eecona o} 
F.lraary next. 


TRUSTEES: 

JAWES FREELAND, FRANCOIS BATHAWAY, 
SAMUEI. WILLETS, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN ©. WOUD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HeNRY EYKE, 
JAS. D, FIEU, +O8K?H SLAGG. 
ELLWOUD Wai TER, EDWARD MXKRITT, 

', OLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
COW NSEND StL DUER, 1, EDGKR'ON, 
SAMUEL I, H1AM, HENRY B. KUNBARDT 
BRYCE GRAY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
N. L. MeCREADY. CHAKLES |IMON, 
WILLIAM NELPON, Jz., PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
TAROLD DOLLNEK, JAMES DOUGLAS, 

J RWEPA WU.LETS, WILLIAM B. 8COrT, 


ELLWOOD WALTEK, 


President. 
AKCH, G. MOATGONEKY, Ir., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGAMAN, 
° secon Vice-President 
©. J. DKE-PARD, Secretary. 








WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the Most beautiful in 
style and perfect in tone 






ON of the ne. 
N VOICE «& SU- 


~ 


oO R CG A NS “nents am best 
made, and combine PURITY 7 VOICING 
with at velnme tone. Suitable for 
PA TES CHURCH, or MUSIC HALA. 
WATE S’\\New $cale PIANOS 
gre't r and a fine singing tone 
whall modern im rovements, and are the 
ea A age ee 
arewarran 

EXTREMELY LOW frrcash « partes 
and Salance in mont 


County inthe U. 8. and Camada. A libe 
discount to T ahers, Ministers, Churches,Sch Lodges, \ 
ac, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED.” 

SRS & SON 
\481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. ' 


ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO. 
115 @ 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner. Samples given when requested. 


_., Wes 
WEST STREET HOTEL, 


Nos. 41, 42, 43 and 44 West Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A TEMPERANCE HOUSE ON THE. 











EUROPEAN PLAN. 


ROOMS 50 and 75 cents per Day. CHARGES very 
MODERATE, THE best meats and vegetables in tne 
market. BEST BEDS in the city. 


B. T. BABBITT, Proprietor. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Eland and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


BICI PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, \ ERY CHEAP, 


between William and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 


AT THE OLD PLACE, 12 FULTON SEREET 


Fe Sent hom and laid tree of charge. x3 


FREDERICK KURYTZ’S 
Old-Estabiished <nd First-Ciass 
Restaurants 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, 


To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. 
Thesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 
Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 
Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronase so 
long enjoyed by me. 

T re;nain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
x r ” +a ; 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other establishments, pamete.. No. 1 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choices* articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 


low rates. 7 
FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, tree on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and KEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from J. Hy W. LaGGk, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


B.T. BABBITTS 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 
SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


1 have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now Jacking it only in Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, does not injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 Ib. Balls, 
and in no other way. Directions in Bnglish and German 
for making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


ing each package. 
ey “ B. T. BABBITT, 
64 to 84 Washington Street, New Yor« 





THIRTY-NINTH ANNUSL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 
3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 


Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1573...821,572,842 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities......$6,131,521 38 
Interest received and accrued. 1,418,004 83-- 7,549,616 4 


$29,136,458 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
«+ $1,446,123 04 





Losses b’ oe ee — 
Divi return 
ums on canceled policic .... 2,344,505 33 
Life annuities, mature! en- 








dowments and reinsura cc.. 82,629 13 
Cc issi brokerages, and 
AGENCY EXPEUSES «+.+-++04- 445,882 91 
rtising and Physicians’ 
Mec iceererccct ANSE 
Taxes, office. and law expenses, 
salaiies, printing, revenue 
KC.cccccceccseccsees 259,045 357 
— ——— 4,693,579 65 


224,430,879 32 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Cc mpany, in 
bank, and on band ........-$1,661,537 8 





THE GREAT AMERICAN 
COFFEE Por, 


The Champion 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


Perfection in the Art of Muking Coffee 

at last Attained. 
_ This household wonder makes coffee by steam amd boil- 
ing water combined; it never boils over, makes ‘ts own 
hot water, does its own dripping, and in the shortest time 
on record, distils coffee as clear as amber, extracts all the 
strength cf coffee, and retains all its aromatic aud nutri- 
tious properties. 

The only perfect working coffee maker ever offered to 
the public. 

And yet so simple in construction and tion that 
even a child cannot fail to make delicious coffee. 

Family size copper bottoms and wire gauze strainers. 1 
galion, $3; 3 quarts, $2.75 ; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25. 
sent to any address on receipt of price. Tin bottoms 5 
cents less. Coffee or Tea Urns, plain or nickel plated, 
furnished hotels or saloons to order. Royalty stamps for 
sa.e to manufacturers. 

Send stamp for illustrated c'rcular and terms. 

DE WITT C. BROWN & CO., 


Office and Salesroom, 678 Broadway, New York. 
For sale at all first-class furniture an hardware stores. 





THURST pone 















ECONOMY ! UTILITY! 
GS Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two DoLLaRs oy 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New Yo 
@@> Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, 


Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepsid by 


Mail. 

My uew priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Orramental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks ot 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &e.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers. Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, 014 Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1842, 








din United States, New 
York State, and other stocks 
(market value, $4,937,320 24) 4,550,195 20 
Real Estate ....-cccsosceecees 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and mor es (secured 

by real estate, valued at $44- 

000,000 ; buildings thereon, 

caneess ay ones — ~ 

and the policies a 

the Someeng as sdditional 

cola SECUFIY «++ +++ +05 -14,135,265 23 
Loans on existing a (the 

reserve held = Company 

on these poli amounts to 

$4,052,419 96)...-2000-eee00s 
Quarterly r- semi-anu’ 

;. oon A 


ue subseq 
January Ist, 1874...-+-.+02- 563,365 83 
Premiums on existing policies 
in course of transmission end 
collection (estimated reserve 
on their policies $800,000, in- 
cluded in habilities)......... 287,936 34 
Amounts due from Agents..... 26 459 "7 
Interest accrued to January 
175,831 98 


Beh EE co sicseocesisdesies 
—— 24,430.879 39 


962,112 98 





ADD. 


T xcess of market value of securities over cost. 87,125 04 
Cash assets January Ist, 1874.....+++++.$24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 


Adjusted losses due subsequent 
ap Ist, 1874.....s+000- 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 
Rvecccccvccccescosccccccesce 207,318 08 
Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies suring 
122,594,273 20, —— 
insurance (at 4 yer cent., 
Carlisle net premium) ; and 
$ ,078,113 65 non-; pat- 
ing (at 5 percent. Carlisle net 


premiunt : 4 
Dividends outstandinz....... 208,630 57--22,775,449 95 


271,655 00 


Divisible surplus.....c...seesceeceeeee eG], 742,554 41 


From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their vontribution to surplus. 

The c«sh value of such reversion may be used in settie- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 


During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, tn- 
suring $26 621,000. 


TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
DAVID Dows, HENRY BOWERS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, C4+RLFS L. ANTHONY. 
DANIEL 8. MILLFR, SANFORD COBB, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, EDWIN HOYT, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 4H. B. CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
WM. A. BOOTH, C. R. BOGERT, M.D 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice. Pres. and Actuary 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., and GEORGE 

WILKES, M. D., Medical Examiners. 

CHARLES WRIGHT, Assistant Medical E 
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Vanished Hours. 
My love, I drink to vanished hours, 
When lifted high o'er earthly clods, 


We quaffed from Nature’s cup of joy, 
The nectar of the gods. 


Unce more I feel your kisses fal! 
Upon my lips, like summer rain; 

Your violet eyes athirst ablaze, 
Seem my whole heart to drain. 


More than the murmuring bird and flower 
Dew from each other's soul we drink; 
If ever madness followed love 
We shiver on its brink. 


My loose brown hair around you falls, 
Your head is pillowed on my breast; 

Drunk with a more than lotus spell, 
Love's soft, delicious rest. 


4h ! never more our souls can know 

Such long, sweet, speechless swoons of bliss, 
As when my Cupid waked to melt 

Beneath his Psyche’s kiss. 


Then let us drink to vanished hours; 
When lifted high o'er earthly clods, 

We drank from Nature’s eup of joy, 
The rectar of the gods. 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 
“LES MISERABLES, 








” 


AUTHOR OF RTC., ETC 


Part the Second—Book the Third. 


THE CONVENTION—VIIL. 
(Continued from our last.| 

Sometimes the crowd was less peaceable, and Henriot wa 
obliged to come to the entrance of the Tuileries with his grid- 
irons for making red-hot shot. 

IX. 

At the same time that it shook off revolution, this Assembly 
produced civilization. It was furnace, but alsoa forge. Jn 
this cauldron, where terror bubbled, progre s fermented. Out of 
this chaos of :hadow, this tumultuous flight of clouds, issued 
immense rays of light parallel to the eteroal laws. Rays that 
have remained on the horizon, visible for ever in the heaven of 
the peoples, ard which are, one, Justice; another, Toleration; 
another, Goodness; another, Right; another, Truth; another, 
Love. The Convention promulgated this grand axiom: ** The 
liberty of one citizen ends where the liberty of another citizen 
begins;” which comprises in two lines all human social law. It 
declared poverty sacred; it declared infirmity sacred in the blind 
and the deaf and dumb, who became wards of the State; ma- 
ternity sacred in the girl-mother whom it consoled and lifted 
up; infancy sacred in the orphan whom it caused to be adopted 
by the country; innocence sacred in the accused who was ac- 
quitted, whom it indemnified. It branded the slave-trade; 


Ferand, whose head Boissy d’An-las saluted, leaving this 
question to History, ‘* Did Boissy d’Anglas salute the head, 
that is to say the victim, or the pike, that is to say, tbe assas- 
sins ?” ‘The two brothers Duprat, one a member of the Moun- 
tain, the other of the Gironde, who hated each other like the 
two brothers Chen er. 

At this tribune were uttered those whirling words which some- 
times possess unconsciously to those who pronounce them the 
prophetic accents of revolutions, aud in whose sequel material 
facts appear suddenly to assume an inexplicable discontent and 
passion, as if they had taken umbrage at the things just heard; 
events seem angered by words; unexpeoted catastrophies follow 
furious, and as if exasperated by the speech of men. Thus a 
voice upon a mountain suffices to set the avalanche in motion. 
A word too much may be followed by a landslip. If no one 
had spoken, the catastrophe would not have happened. It 
might sometimes be said that events are capable ot feeling 
passion 

Tt was thus, by the ehance of an orator’s ill-understood «x- 
pression, that Madame Elizabeth's head fell. At the Conven- 
tion violence ot language was regarded asa privilege ‘Threats 
flew about and crossed ons another like sparks in a confla- 
gration. : 

Petion: ‘* Robespierre, come to the point.’ 


to it, and you shall see it.” 

A Voice: ** Death to Marat.” 

Marat: *‘ ‘lhe day Marat dies there will be no more Paris, and 
the day that Paris expires there will be no longer a Republic.” 

Billand Varennes rises, and says, ‘* We wish” 
Barere interrupts him ** Thou speakest lite a king.” 
Another day, Phillippeaax said, **A member has drawn his 
sword upon me.” 
Audonuin: * President, call the assassin to order.” 
The President: ‘* Wait.” 
Panis: ** President, I call you to order !” 
On cneo casion, however, during the tumult of the 11th of 
April, 1793, the President commanded a disorderly person in the 
tribune to be arrested. 
One day when old Buonarotti was present during the sitting, 
Robespierre speaks for two hours, staring at Danton, sometimes 
straight in the face, which was alarming, sometimes sidelong, 
which was worse. de thunders on to the end, however. He 
closes with an indignant outburst ful! of ominous words. ** The 
conspirators are known, the corrupters and the corrupted are 
known; the traitors are known; they are in this Assembly. 
They hear us; we see them, and we do not muve our eyes from 
them. Let them look above their heads, and they will see the 
sword of the law; let them look into their conscience, and they 
will see their own infamy. Let them beware.” And, when 
Robespierre has finished, Danton, with his face raised toward 
the ceiling, his eyes-half closed, one arm hanging loosely down, 
th rows himselt back in bis seat, and i- heard to hum-—- 

“* Cadet Roussel fait des discours, 

Qui ne sont pas longs quand ils sont courts.”’* 
Imprecations followed one another. Conspirator! Assassin ! 
Scoundrel! Factionist! Trimmer! They denounced each 
other to the bust of Brutus that stood there. Apostrophes, in- 
salts, challenges. Furious glances from one side to the other; 
fists shaken; glimpses of pistols; poignards half-drawn. ‘ler 
rible blazing forth in the tribune. Some persons talked as 1/ 
they were leaning against the guillotine. Heads weavered, ter- 
rifying and teriified. There were \ountainists, Girondists, 
Feuillantists, Moderates, Terrorists, Jacobins, Cordcliers, and 
eighteen regicide priests, 

All these men were a mass of vapors driven widely in every 
direction. 
XI. 


They were spirits which were a prey of the wind. 

But th 8 was a miracle-working wind. To bea member of the 
Convention was to be a wave of the ocean. This was true even 
of the greatest there. The force of impulsion came from above 
There was a Willin the Convention which was that of all and 
yet not that of any one person. ‘This Will was an Idea, an idea 





it abolished slavery. It proclaimed civic unity. It d d 
gratuitons instruction. It organized national education by the 
normal school of Paris; by central schools in the chief towne; by 
primary schools in the communes. It created the academies oi 
music and the museums. it decreed the unity of the Code, the 
uniformity of weights and measures, and a uniform plan of 
reckoning by the decimal system. It re-established the finances 
of France, and caused public credit to succeed to the prolonged 
monarcbial bankruptcy. It pnt the telegraph in operation; to 
old age it gave endowed almsbouses; to sickness, purified hos- 
pitals; to instruction, the Polytechnic School; to science, the 
Bureau of Longitudes; to human intellect, the Institute. At 
the same time that it was nat.onal it was cosmopolitan. Of the 
eleven thousand two hundred and ten decrees which emauated 
from the Convention, one-third had a political aim, two-thirds 
a human aim. 

It declared universal morality to be the basis of Society, and 
universal conscience the basis of Law. Andall these things— 
servitude abolished, fraternity proclaimed, ity protected, 
haman conscience rectified, the law of work transformed into 
a right and assistance substituted for oppression, national riches 
consolidated, childhood instructed and raised up, leiters and 
sciences propagated, light illuminating all heights, aid to all 
sufferings, promulgation of all principle,—the Convention ac- 
complished, although it carried in its bowels that bydra, La 
he naan and upon its shoulders that herd of tigers, the allied 

ings. 

: B 


It was, in truth, a wonderful spot! All types were there, 
boman, inhuman, superhuman. Epic gathering of antagonisms., 
Guillotin avoiding David, Bazire iusulting Chabot, Guadet 
mocking Saint-Just, Vergniaud disdaining Danton, Louvet at- 
tacking Robespierre, Buzot denouncing Egalite, Chambon 
branding Pache, all execrating Marat. And bow many names 
remain still to beregistered! Armonville, styled Bonnet Rouge, 
because he always attended the sittings in » Phrygian cap, a 
friend of Robespierre, and wishing, ‘‘after Louis XVI., to 
Guillotine Robespierre in order to res ore an equilibrium.” 
Massieu colleague and counterpart of that good Lamourette, a 
bishop destined to leave his name toa hiss. Lehardy du Mor- 
bihan, stigmatising the priests of Brittany; Barere, the man of 
Wajorities who presided when Louis XVI. appeared at the bar, 
and who was to Pawela what Louvat was to Lodoiska; the Ura- 
torian Daunou, who said, ‘‘ Let us gain time;’’ Dubois Crance, 
close to whose ear leant Marat; the Marquis de Chateanneuf, 
Laclos, Herault de Sechelles, who recoiled before Henriot cry- 
ing, ** Gunners, to your pieces!’ Julien, who compared the 
Mountain to Thermopyle; Gammon, who desired a public tribune 
reserved sulely for women; Laloy, who adjudged the honors of 
the sitting to the Bishop Gobel who came into the Convention 
to lay down his mitre and put on the red cap; Lecomte, who 
— “So the honors are for whomsoever will unfrock 

imself !'’ 


ho 





itable and in rable, which swept from the summit 
of Heaven into the darkness below. We call this Revolution. 
When an idea came sweeping by it beat down one and raised 
up another; it carried this man into the foam and dashed that 
man upon the reefs. This Idea knew whether it was going, and 
drove the whirlpool betore it. ‘lo ascribe the Revolution to 
nen is to ascribe the tide to ‘he waves. 
The Revolution is a work of the Unknown. Call it good or 
bad, according as you yearn toward the future or the past, but 
attribute it to the Power which caused it. It seems the joint 
work of great events and great personages mingled but it is in 
reality the result of events. Events spend; men pay. Events 
dictate; men sigu. The 14th of July is signed Camille Des- 
moulins; the 10th of August is signed | anton; the 2nd of -+p- 
tember is signed Marat; the 21st of September is signed Gre- 
goire; the 21st of January is signed Robespierre; but Desmon- 
lins, Danton, Marat, Gregoire, aud Robespierre are mere scribes. 
The great and mysterious writer of these grand pages has a 
name—God; anda mask—Destiny. Robespierre believed in 
God —yea; verily ! 
‘Lhe Revolution is a form of the eternal phenomeaon which 
—— upon us from every quarter, aud which we cal 
ecessity. 
Before this mysterious complication of benefits and sufferings 
arises the ‘* Wherefore” of History. 
iecause—This answer of him who knows nothing, is equally 
the answer of him who knows all. 
In presence of these climacteric catastrophes which ravage 
and revivify Civilization, one hesitates to judge their details. To 
blame or praise men on account of the result, is almost like 
praising or blaming cyphers on account of the total. That 
which onght to happen happens; the blast which ought to blow 
blows. The Eternal Serenity does not suffer from these icy 
winds, As the starry sky lies above and beyond the storms, ro 
Truth and Justice remain above revolutions. 

XII. 
Sach was this huge, overgrown Convention; a camp ent off 
from the human race, attacked by the powers of darkness at 
once: the night-fires of the army of besieged ideas; a vast 
bivouac§of minds upon the edge of a precipice. ‘here is nothing 
in history comparable to this group, at the came time senate 
and popuiace; conclave and street crossing; Areopagus and 
public square; tribunal and accused. 


The Conventi n always bent to the wind; but that wind came 
from the mouth of the people aud wus the breath of God, And 
to-day, after eighty-four years have passed away, every time the 
Convention presents itself to the reflection of any man, whoso- 
ever he may be, historian or philosopher,that man pauses and 
meditates. It would be impossible not to remain thoughtfully 
attentive before this grand procession of shadows, 


Robespierre: ‘* The point is yourself, Petion, I shall come}: 


XI.—Marat Beutp tae Scenss. 


In accordance with his declaration to Simmoune Evrard, 
Marat went to tha Convention on the morning after that meeting 
in the Rue du Paon. e 5 

There was in the Convention a Maratist marquis, Louis de 
Montaut, the same who afterwards presented to the Convention 
a decimal clock surmounted by the bust of Marat. 


At the moment Marat entered, Chabot had approached De 
Montaut. He began: ** (i-dev mt”—— a 

Montaut raised his eyes. ‘* Why do you call me ci-devant ? 

** Becauge you are 80.” 

“ I ?” 

* Yes, you were a marquis.” 

** Never.” 

* Bah !” 

“« My father was a soldier; my grandfather was a weaver.” 

** What rubbish ate you telling us, Montaut ?” 

‘** Ido not call myself Montaut.” 

** What do you call yourself then ?” 

** Maribon.” 

‘** Well,” said Chabot, ‘it isall the same to me.” 
added, between his teeth, ‘*‘ No marquis on any terms.” 

Marat paused in the corridor to the left and watched Mon- 
taut and Chabot, 

Whenever Marat entered, there was a buzz, but afar from him. 
Around him people kept silence. Marat paid no attention 
thereto. He disdained * tbe croaking of the mud-pool.” 


ln the half-light of the lower row of seats, Coupe de l'Oise, 
Pruneile, Villars, a bishop who was afterwards a member of the 
French Academy, Boutroue, Petit, Flaichard, Bonet, Thibeau- 
deau, and Valdruche, pointed him out to one another 
** See, there is Marat !” 

** Then he is not ill ?” 
** Yes, for he is here in a dressing-gown,” 
‘In a dressing-gown !"’ 
** Indeed, he is !” 
‘** He takes liberties enough !" 
‘* He dares to come like this into the Convention !” 
‘* As he came one day crowned with laurels, he may certainly 
come in a dressing-gown.” 
** Face of brass and teeth of verdigris."’ 
‘ His dressing-gown looks new.” 
“ What is it made of ?” 
* Rep.” 
** Striped.” 
** Look at the lappels.” 
‘* They are far.” 
“* Tiger skin.” 
“No; ermine. 
“ Imitation.” 
** He has stockings on !” 
“ That is odd.” 
** Audshoes with buckles !” 
** Of silver !” 
** (amboulas’s wooden clogs will not pardon that.” 
People in other seats pretended not to see Marat. They 
talked of indifferent matters. Santhonax accosted Dussaulx. 
‘* Have you heard, Dussaulx ?” 5 
** What ?” 

* The ci-d: vat Count de Brienne ?” 
ss — in La Force with the ci-devant Duke de Villeroy ?” 
s¢ Yea. 

‘*I knew them both. Well ?” 
‘« They were so horribly frightened that they saluted all the 
red vaps of all the turnkeys, and one day they refused to play a 
game of piquet because somebody offered them cards that had 
kings and queens among them.” 

* Well ?” 

‘“« They were guillotined yesterday. 

** Both of them ?”’ 

** Both.” 

‘* Indeed; how had they behaved in prison ?” 

** Like cowards.” 

** And how did they show on the scaffold ?” 

‘* Like brave fellows.” 

: Whereupon Dussaulx remarked, ‘It is easier to die than to 
ive !" 

Barriere was reading a report; it related to the Vendee. Nine 
hundred men of Morbiban had started with cannon to succour 
Nantes. Redon was threatened by the peasants. Paimbosuf 
was attacked. A fleet was cruising about Maindrin to prevent 
invasions. From Ingrande, as far as Maure, the entire left bank 
of the Loire was bristling with Royalist batteries. Uhree thou- 
sand peasants were masters of Pornic. They cried, ‘‘ Hurrah 
for the English !’" \ letter from Santerre to the Jonvention, 
which Barriere was reading, ended with these words: 


‘Seven thousand persons attacked Vannes. We repulsed 
them, and they have left in our hands four cannon’’—— 

‘*And how many prisoners ?” interrupted a voice. 

Barriere continued: ‘ Postscript of the letter. ‘We have no 
prisoners, because we no longer make any.’” @ 

Marat, immovable ever, did not listen; he appeared buried in 
a deep train of thonght. He held in his hand a paper, which 
he crumpled between his fingers; had any one unfolded it, he 
might have read these lines in Vomorc’s writing—probably an 
answer to some question he had been asked by Marat—*‘ No op- 
position can be offered to the full powers of delegated com- 
missioners, above all to those of the Committee of Public Safety. 
Genissieux in vain complained at the sitting of May 6th, ‘Each 
Commissioner is more than a king:’ it bad no effect. Life and 
death are in their hands. Massade to Angers; Trullard to Saint 
Amand; Nyon near General Marce; Parrein to the army of 
Sables; Millier to the army of Niort; they are all powerful. The 
Club of the Jacobins has gone so far aa to name Parrein briga- 
lier general. Circumstances excuse everything. A delegate 
from the Committee of Public safety holds in check a com- 
mander-in-chief.” 

Marat ceased crumpling the paper, put it in his pocket, and 
walked slowly toward Montaut and Chabot, who continued to 
converse and had not seen him enter. 

( habot was saying, ‘*‘ Maribon or Montaut, listen to this: I 
have just come from the Committee of Public Safety.” 

** and what is being gone there ?” 

‘* They are setting a priest to watch a noble.” 

“Ah!” 

** A noble like yourself’ —- 

‘‘T am not a noble,” interrupted Montant. 

‘* To be watched by a priest’ —— 

‘+ Like you.” 

‘* Tam not a priest,” said Chabot. 

They both began to laugh. 

«* tell your story more precisely,” resumed Montant. 


And he 


*Moniteur, vol. xix, p. 81. 
(To be continued in our next. 








* “ Cadet Roussel doth make his speech 








Quite short when it no length doth reach 


’> This translation is printed by the permission of Hanran 
& Brorasas, who have published the story complete, 
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THE ALBION. 








(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 


Not Lost. 


By Mary BrortHenrton. 





L 
Being rooted like trees in one place, 
Our brain-foliage toss'd 
Like the leaves of the trees that are caught 
By the four winds of heaven, some thought 
Blows out of the world into space, 
And seems lost. 


1. 
We fret, the mind labors, heart bleeds; 
We believe and we fear, 
We believe and we hope, in a Lie, 
Or a Truth; or we doubt till we die, 
Paurblindly examining creeds 
With a sneer. 


ut. 
To Life we apply an inch rule, 
And to its Bestower; 


Each to self an infallible priest, 

Each struts to the top of the feast, 

And says to his brother, ‘‘ Thou fool ! 
Go down lower.” 


Iv. 


But fall’n like trees from our place, 
Hid, imbedded, emmoss'd: 
Our dead leaves are raked op for mold, 
And some that were sun ripe and gold, 
Blown ont of the world into space, 
Are not lost. 


HIGHLAND JESSIE: 


A TRUE TALE OF THE 
SEPOY INSURRECTION. 





(Continued from our last). 

“ Wretch !” said Miss Flint, as she dealt the Sepoy a 
blow in the eye, which made him see twenty torches 
where but one was before, and a dozen Shazadahs danc- 
ing before his injured organ;—* wretch! how dare you 
insult an English girl in such a fashion ?” 

“Girl!” exclaimed the Shazadah;“ girl! Are we the 
sons of asses, and do jackalls defile our graves ?” 

The smile upon the royal lips as these words passed 
them, was at once constructed into the signal that a joke 
was afloat, and the whole court roared with laughter. 

CHAPTER XXV. 
CAPTURED BY THE ENEMY. 

* Miss Flint,” said Captain Hawkins,” you will only 
get insulted by saying anything to these people. Try 
to save your life if you can, by telling them that they 
ought not to war against women, and you may get 
off.” 
At this moment an officer laid hold of Miss Flint by 
the arm, and led her up to the extemporaneous divan, 
saying, “The light of the world offers you your life if 
you can make English pastry well !” 

“ Pastry ?” 

“Yes; such as he has had at the unholy feasts of 
the unblessed in Calcutta.” 

Miss Flint’s passion was about to vent herself in a 
shower of abuse, when Captain Hawkins called to her 
in a voice of compassion, saying, “Say you are a lady, 
and cin only offer money. Name any amount of ru- 
pees they like as your ransom, and their cupidity 
may make them preserve your life ! Chance may then, 
rescue you. For 7 part I’m doomed, I see. God 
bless you and good-bye, Miss Flint. If ever you see 
any of my friends, tell them I died like an English- 
man and a soldier.” 

There was a soft place in poor Miss Flint’s heart 
after all, and she burst into tears. 

“Shazadah,” said Captain Hawkins, “this is an 
English lady, and if you ransom her, a few lacs of ru- 
= will be considered as but a trifle by her friends. 

er death will benefit you nothing.” 

The Hindoo appeared to reflect for a moment, and 
gave an order in a low tone, and poor Miss Flint, 


yet death stares at you with its cold eyes. 


Now what 





say you?” 


injure a hair, even of my head in wantoness of power, 
or otherwise than in such broil and contest as man 
may encounter with man in a field of strife—if you 
dare to assume a power of condemnation and execu- 
tion of me, or of any other European who may fall 
into your power, I can promise you a retribution at 
which you may even now tremble, as you look on 
me a prisoner before you ‘and in your power; for the 
first English officer who lays a hand upon you will 
sheot or hang you like a dog !” 

The Shazadah sprang to his feet with a scream of 
rage, and tore his scimitar from its sheath, as he 
shouted, “ Dog, and son of a dog, do you beard me to 
my teeth.” 

With shouts and execrations, Captain Hawkins was 
hurried to the gun. 

At that moment, a confused sound seemedo run 
from one end of the dense line of Sepoys to the other, 
and the whole multitude seemed swayed by a strange 
impulse. Then came a voice, the loud wailing tones 
of which could not shroud its silvery sweetness; and 
swift as an arrow from a bow, her beautiful hair 
streaming in the night wind, and her dress disordered, 
the young Mahomedan girl, Zeelook, whose life had 
been saved by Captain Hawkins, flew towards him, 
and clasping her arms around his neck, she sunk to her 
knees at his feet, as she shrieked, rather than spoke in 
frenzied accents— 

“Saved! saved! He is mine, and who will dare to 
slay him? He is my life—my joy. I lovehim! In 
the hollow of his hand he holds my heart, and who 
shall dare to slay him? Soldiers—you who hold the 
faith of our holy prophet—I am the daughter of the 
Hadji Ibn Hassan Mahoud. My name is Zeelook. I 
wear the talisman of the holy race that I spring from. 
By the blessed Koran, I_ beseech you help me! He is 
mine. Iclaim him! He saved me froma death of 
horror on the altars of the accursed Brahmins! He 
fought then for Islam! Who will dare to kill him— 
who will dare to injure him whom I love and whom I 
ge ? Life for life, by our holy faith ! I cry help, 

elp, help! He is mine! God and the prophet gave 

im me, and I will live with him or die for him. Now 
who dares harm him ?” 

She sprang to her feet, and flinging her one arm 
round the neck of Captain Hawkins, she elevated the 
other like one ioasiend. 

The gunner who held the port-fire was a Mahome- 
dam, and he opened his hand and let the burning 
match fall to the ground, as he cried out aloud “Allah 
el Allah !” 

The whole force around was a mixed one of Hin- 
doos and Mahomedans, and the latter raised the ery 
of their faith, and the wood echoed with the shout. 

The Shazadah drew his sword, and sprung forward 
at the head of his Hindoo guards. The Sepoys 
crowded into the long narrow lane left for the dis- 
charge of the cannon ; and the clash of swords and 
shouts and cries of the different religious parties, made 
up an awful scene of confusion. 

The expression of the Shazadah’s face was perfectly 
demoniac. Invain, for a time, he spoke. They could 
all see his lips move, but they could not hear what he 
said. Zeelook still clung to Captain Hawkins; and it 
was evident that any attempt to fire the cannon must 
involve her in his destruction. 

The moment was critical for the power of the Hin- 
doo prince. With the profound duplicity of the Asi- 
atic race, he saw that it was so, and he stepped for- 
ward and elevated his sword to impose silence. 

The various sounds died away into confused mur- 
murs, and then became fainter and fainter still, until 
the whole host were listening to their leader. 

“Soldiers of Mahomed and of Brahma,” he said, 
“we fight side by side against the accursed Feringhee 








amid lamentations and cries, was hurried to a distance. 
Then the scowling eyes of the Shadazah were turned! 
upon Captain Hawkins, and he said, “ You and the. 
others die the death. Bring up the gun, and clear a 
path through the troops for his mangled limbs. I have. 
said it.” 

A rush among the Sepoys, and a general commotion | 
heralded the arrival of a nine-pounder field-piece, | 
which was brought up to the spot, and levelled past 
the canopy beneath which sat the petty tyrant of the! 
hour. 

“ Bring forward the prisoner,” was the next order, 
and Captain Hawkins was dragged to the foot of the 
cushion on which the Hindoo Prince was reclining. 

The young officer was pale—very pale; but in his. 
compressed lips and unflinching eye there were no in- 
dications of a fainting spirit. The Hindoo glared 
at him for a few moments in silence, and then he! 


/ence 


—the common enemy of both.” 

A shout of approval met this artful commencement, 
and the wily Hindvo continued. 

“ All that unites the Hindoo with the Musselman, is 
good for India. I see before me a fair maiden of the 
faith of Mahomed. She seeks the life of a captive. 
Be it so. He lives.” 

A scream of joy burst from the lips of Zeelook, and 
for a moment the whole scene —- to swim before 
the eyes of Captain Hawkins. Life again dawned be- 
fore him, after he had almost tasted of the bitterness 
of death. ; 

“ And to you dear girl,” he said, “} owe my exist- 


He folded his promptly released arms around Zee- 


look, who, with short screams of joy, hid her face on 


his breast. : ' 
“ He lives,” repeated the Shazadah, “ on one condi- 


lowered his eyes, for he quailed before the cold, stern! tion I” 


glance of the young Englishman. 


Zeelook: looked up, and Captain Hawkins caught 


“Feringhee,” he said, ina low, creeping kind of! his breath quickly, and stood in an attitude of atten- 
voice, and in a tone that seemed to grate through his | tion. 


teeth, “Feringhee, you are young—you have health 
and strength—wealth, no doubt, wrung from me a 
mine, You have friends and kindred, Ha! and! 


“On one gy ndition. Only one !” 
A smile pia,’ on the dark face of the Shazadah. 
The maiden o,f the faith of Mahomed is fair to look 








upon. The veil of virgin modesty has fallen from her 
face, and many strange eyes have looked upon her 


“Say,” said Captain Hawkins, “that if you dare to| beauty. Is she the wife of the Feringhee ar 
a” 


” said Captain Hawkins. “No. But ——’’ 


“Enough, I wish that there should be a bond of 
union between the two religions. I will make the 
‘maiden a Princess of India! A queen! She shall be 
‘mine! On that condition I pardon the Feringhee, 
|otherwise he dies. I have said it, and ¥ swear it. 

“Long live the Shazadab,” burst from every throat, 
and the Mahomedan soldiers were loudes¢ in their ac- 
clamations. 

Zeelook stood pale and motionless. 

“No, no,” she gasped, “I cannot. 
heart is here.” 

She still clung to the young officer. ; 

“Dear Zeelook, let me die,” whispered Captain 
Hawkins. “ Let me die, my dear girl, rather than you 
should be sacrificed to that monster !” 

She clung to him still in a mission of tears. 

“I have said it,” added the Shazadah, as he stepped 
back, and with an indolent movement, sunk upon the 
cushions of the divan. “I have said it. It is done.” 

“No, no,” said Zeelook, stepping forward, “ Hear 
me, Shazadah. You will be noble as well as great. 
You will show a heart like the lion, which disdams to 
kill a wounded foe. You will for the love, not for my 
faith, but of those who profess it, grant me and them 
this life, and not ask for the heart which cannot be 
yours, as a payment for what a great prince freeby 

ves.” 

The Shazadah held up his hand, and in a thick, mut- 
tering voice he said, “By all the gods of India—by the 
hills and dales—the sacred gates,and by the immutable 
Ganges—I swear that what I have said I willdo. Be 
warned and be wise !” 

The Mahomedan troops looked upon each other in: 
silence for a moment, and then, with one voice, they 
called out to the young maiden, “Zeelook the bride of 
the Shazadah !” 

With a heart pang that nearly killed her, she saw 
that she was deserted. A torrent of tears gushed 
from her eyes, and with such sobs and shrieks as a 
young mother might utter if compelled to leave her 
first-born to death, she clung to Captain Hawkins 
and covered his face with frantic kisses. : 

“ Oh, Zeelook !” he said, faintly, while his moistened 
eye-lashes betrayed the agitation of his soul. “You 
make it hard to die!” 

. “No, no, dear one, no! Not with me. We go to- 
gether. Now Shazadah, mian of blood, fire!” 

But this was not to be. The Mahomedan officers 
would not see her thus sacrificed. They rushed for- 
ward and tore her from the arms of Captain Hawkins, 
and the Hindoos again bound him to the gun. 

Zeelook then uttered one sob, and covering her face 
with a portion of a torn scarf that she wore, she tet- 
tered up to the divan, and knelt before the Shazadah. 

“Tam yours,” she said, “ Kill me.” 

“No. Tadore you. You are young and fresh, and 
fair, as one of your own fabled houris !” 

She shuddered. 

“ Save him !” 

“ He is free. 
prisoner.” : 

“No! Free, utterly! Free as the forest bird [” 

“Be it so. Ah, fair one of the starry eyes, we cats 
refuse you nothing. Let him om 

“No,” said the Captain. “No! by heaven, I can- 
not accept this sacrifice. Life is sweet and dear to all. 
I would gladly preserve it, but I cannot purchase it at 
this unmanly sacrifice. Zeelook! Zeelook! I will 
die, and you it is who are free.” ; 

She sprung to her feet, and flew towards him. 
Clinging to his breast for a moment, she whispered in 
hisear, “I have a dagger! [ will preserve myself. 
Fly to your brother in the wood—then come again to 
save me, if youcan. Farewell.” : 

Captain Hawkins stood a moment irresolute, and 
then he said, in choking accents, “My father—my 
mother—Adrian—oh where are they ?” 

A Makomedan officer stepped up to him, and men- 
tioned the route he might take. ; 

‘To the wood, Sahib, to the wood ! Be gone, while 
the breath of life is in you, for the Shazadah is bend- 
ing an eye upon you yet in thought. You under- 
stand ?” 

“Tdo. Farewell. Yet, if I meet savage creatures 
in the wood. I am defenceless.” 

“ Take this.” , 4 

The officer handed him his own scimitar, and in an- 
other moment the young Captain was gone. As he 
ran among the trees, he heard the drums beat, and 
the cymbals clang, and he knew that the barbaric 
host was on the march again. While a prisoner he 
had heard that their route was fér Delhi, and as he 
stopped, faint and panting against a tree, he said, 
“To Delhi, once again, then be it, for if I forsake 
that young and noble girl, may heaven forsake me! 

” Hillo ' hist !” said a voice, “is that English I hear.” 

“ Yes—yes. Who are you?” 

“Who ‘are you, too?” added the voice, and from 
the branches of the tree, Cesar Hawkins dropped at 


No, no. My 


Let him loose, and keep him only as 4 
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the feet of his brother, whom he had fairly enough | The Colonel's orderly at this moment came up, and 


down; but Sir Philip was far too logical and uncompro- 
supposed by that time numbered with the dead. 


saluting, he said, “If you please. Colonel, Nos. 203) mising an antiquarian to give in to the mild estheti- 
“Why Hannibal !” and 96 are dead.” jtism of such likings. He treated his residence as its 
“ Cesar !” | “Oh! ah! Expended. Poor fellows! Well, we first castellan would have used it—kept it clean and 
The brothers clung to each other in a long embrace, ;must have casualties. Have you a couple of spare|neat. If lichens or moss showed on the walls, they 
and then, just like two Englishman, they each seemed troop horses, Sergeant, that you can mount these gen-| were scraped off ; if a stone moldered away, it was 
ashamed of this honest emotion, and took to shaking | tlemen with.” replaced by one similar in shape, and taken from the 
dhands in the ordinary way. ee Yes, Colonel.” quarry whence the old builders had hewn out its pre- 
“Why, how on earth, my dear fellow,” said Csar,| “ Very well. Desmond, will yon get the troop on|decessor. Nothing better pleased the possessor of 
coughing, to clear his voice, as he spoke “did you the move again. Now, gentlemen, if you will excuse | Beechwood Castle than to hear a stranger say it look- 
get away? Here have I been listening for the report me talking, I should like to listen to your adven-/ed as if it had been built yesterday. 
of that confounded cannon, until I got half mad!” _ tures, for I have heard that the Sepoys put to death, So it was that if on this bright June day, any one had 
“My dear Cesar, I will tell you all, but I am heart- all the officers they catch.” travelled by the straight avenue of great trees, and had 
broken.” As the little party of cavalry now moved on in the caught glimpses of the castle, with its towers and turrets 
“ Fiddlesticks ! And yet—yes—what a hair-brained | route of the Sepoy force, Captain Hawkins related to) glittering in the sunlight through the vistas of thissweet 
scamp I am to be sure.” the Colonel all that had passed since he and his woodland scenery, the moat-surrounded outer wall, the 
What mean you ?” friends escaped froia Delhi, and finished with an ac-| porteullis chains in their places, and the drawbridge let 
“Our poor father! He fell at the first fire of these | count of the heroism of Zeelook. down, he might almost forget the four or five hundred 
wretches, and our mother, too, is no more !” The Colonel turned on his saddle and looked at| years that had passed, and dream for a moment, if it so 
“ Good heaven!” Hannibal, as he said, “By Jove, sir, that’s a girl I| pleased him, that he was in real truth a knight or a 
“And poor Mrs. Hope has disappeared. 1 heard} would go through flre and water for. Do you know, | burgher of the old times, coming to seek hospitality at 
them say she was dead too. Adrian likewise.” sir, I have always hada notion of investing myself in| a medieval castle. 
“ Alas! alas!” a Mahomedan girl of the upper country ; and I tell} Such a traveler, possessed with such a fancy, if he 
“‘And poor Miss Flint, Hannibal, what of her ?” you what it is, Captain Hawkins, if I see a chance|had happened to be coming to Beechwood Castle on this 
“ Oh, she has offered, by my advice, a mint of ru-;of making another dash at these rascals, we will try | particular June afternoon of my story, might indeed have 
ypeet to the Sepoys, to let her go ; and they are keep-|it,and who knows but that in she row your little div-| thought himself dreaming with his eyes open. 
ing Ser on the chance of getting them. But are you|vinity may get away.” Under the walls of the castle, standing about in 
sure, Czesar, about all those so dear to us, quite sure.”| “ Heaven send success to sucha plan,” said Captain groups on the broad expanse of turf, which stretched 
“ Quite !—ask me no more! I am savage now, and| Hawkins. “But here is one of your videttes rid-| from the moat to where the leafage of the woods, rose up 
wall kill and destroy te | Sepoy I meet. I thank | ing in.” like a huge wall against the sky, was an assemblage of 
God that by some miracle, the two sisters—the Hopes| ‘Halt !” said the Colonel; and the troop drew ein. | ladies and gentlemen, dressed not as we expect in these 


I mean, got away !” {To be continued in our next.] days to see our countrymen attired, but in the strange 


“Yes, I did not see them. But now tell me how you ——_e os costume ofa long past age. There were ladies with tall 
escaped, Hannibal, for I can hardly make up my mind Grae Se Sap Sey Sees erections of stiffened silk upon their heads, in shape such 


yet, in thedark, if this is not your ghost.” BEECHWOOD REVEL. as are still worn by the peasant women of France and 


Captain Hawkins related to his brother all the rf . Germany, and wearing bright-colored dresses with lon 
strange and agitating scene he had gone through in CHAPTER I. trains that trailed behind them upon the close-shave 
the encampment of the Sepoys, and he finished by BEECHWOOD CASTLE. lawn. The younger mon were dressed more brightl 
saying, “Cwsar, I don’t know what may be your views,| ‘The country around Beechwood Castle is a dead|even than the ladies, in tight-fitting hose of red or yel- 
but I devote myself entirely to the rescue of Zeelook, |jeye], and underlying the thin crust of sandy soil are|low, and jerkins of rich silk with sleeves of a different 
without whose generous devotion I should now have|rich beds of marl, which the plows stir up to mingle |color, quilted, padded, and trimmed with various-hued 
been no more !” , we kindly with the surface and make the grass grow |silk and velvet, their heads bare, or covered by the 

You are right Hannibal; that girl isa trump! I) pank and green for the steers and heifers who stand in|smazl, velvet, plumed caps that were worn in the early 

vam’ With youin all things! She will take good care)i¢ knee-deep and contented ; and the beech-trees, |part of the fifteenth century. There were but a few el- 
-of herself for a time, you may depend; and as you) which love this limy soil, tell in their tall, smooth-|derly men, and there wore a garb that better comport- 
say the force is on the route for Delhi, I think we|parked trunks, their great outspread branches, and|ed with their years—loose, fur-trimmed gowns with 
cannot do better than hover on their outskirts, and | their close-grown leaves, how wide and how deep |hoods. 

\takenthe chance of falling in with some European | their roots have struck into the nourishing soil below.| It was a masquerade at Beechwood Castle, and as the 
‘stragg.ers, or make a dash for her rescue if we see a| ‘There are no other trees than beeches in this tract | fashion of to-day sets strongly toward fancy-dress balls, 
ehance. : of country, but no one who knows the true beauty |and as strongly, in the country, toward day entertain- 

“ Yes; there is no other course. Do you hear them.” | and variety of this tree where it grows to perfection | nts, it had been Lady Sandon’s whim and pleasure to 

“Yes. There they go!” f would regret this. There were here of every age and| combine these two things into one. There was to be 

The sound of the Sepoys’ music, and the heavy|kind ; there were sapling trees, with thin, delicate | dancing, but it was to be in the dusk of evening, on a 
tramp of the party, could now be plainly heard pas-| stems and leaves ; older trees, feathering their| polished floor temporarily laid in a sylvan glade. There 
sing the outskirts of the wood. When the party had|pranches gracefully to the earth, like the wide-spread 





got some little distance in advance, Captain Hawkins 


and his brother cautiously made their way through 
the wood; and as the first faint dawn of the new day 
began to tinge the tops of the trees, they reached the 
extremity of the mimic forest, and saw the sepoy force 


making for a cross-road which led direct to Delhi. 
“ Ah, they halt,” said Hannibal. 


wings of some great bird ; there were the great forest 
giants, round whose huge trunks men walked admir- 
ingly, aud whose boughs held aloft, in Summer-time, 
clouds of green leaves, and looked like great ships 
sailing under press of canvas ; and there were the an- 
cient moss-covered trees—most beautiful of all—with 


were to be fancy dresses, but they must be of one period 
—of the age when chivalry was flourishing and when 
troubadours still sang the prowess of knights and the 
beauty of high-born ladies. This had been Lady San- 
don’s edict, and it had been cheerfully obeyed by a 
neighborhood who took all their fashions and many of 
their ideas from the lady of Beechwood Castle. 





lichen-stained trunks, with ferns growing in the clefts} During the whole previous Spring, little else had been 
and crannies of the wood, and on their smooth bark | talked about, and the antiquarian knowledge of Sir 
a hundred names written of lovers dead and gone | Philip Sandon had never been so highly prized in the 
long generations ago—trees that, shorn by time of|county. The choosing of their dresses was a lesson in 
halt their branches, still put forth their delicate green | history to a great many ladies and gentlemen, who had 
leafage in Spring, and changed it to red and gold in|seldom troubled themselves to read a page of it, and most 
the Autumn. This whole district was a forest of these | learned talk prevailed as to escoffions and balandrans, 
trees, known as Beechwoods, and the great house set |vair and miniver, among people who had looked out 
in the midst of it was Beechwood Castle, where lived | those words in the d ctionary an hour before. 
Sir Philip and Lady Sandon, and Miss Eugenia San-| The day came, the people assembled, and the masque- 
don, their only child, rade was a success. There was something for the stu- 
? ‘ : 2 Ay BAX Beechwood Castle wa; in name and in fact a real|pidest guests to talk about, a good deal to admire, and, 
right and left, until they fled in all directions, and a| medieval castle, with moat, turret, and projecting | most delightful of all, a very great deal to laugh at. It 
heavy fire was opened from the main body. bartizans, and Sir Philip Sandon was a man worthy to|is not every lady who can manage a train; it is notevery 
_Some half dozen of the cavalry fell, and_several| have inherited such a monument of the old time. If| gentleman who feels comfortable in garments which are 
riderless horses galloped over the little plain. It would) every individual of the generations of men through |in these days seldom worn but by harlequins and cireus ° 
have been madness to continue the attack on the main | whose hands the tenements built in ancient days have | riders. 
body of the owe force, and in another moment the} eome to us had preserved his precious heir-looms as Sir| English people, as a rule, have too much dignity 
cavalry drew of, bringing their wounded with them. | Philip had done, the England of to-day would be full| and, perhaps, too much shyness to shine as masquera- 
The cavalry halted close to the wood, and the offi-| of buildings erected by men who knew the art of|ders, but here there was one cause of diffidence re- 
. cer who had led the charge dismounted, and took off building churches, houses, and halls as we shall never|moved. Every one was dressed alike, or more or less 
his shako, and shook his head as he called out, “ Des-| know it. alike; and no one, therefore, had to brave out a more 
mond, my good fellow, what is our loss ?” Sir Philip had been at pains to restore his house to| eccentric or a more ridiculous dress than his fellows. 
Another officer trotted up, and replied, ‘Only eight | its pristine condition. He had thrown down a wing| There were, of course, among the crowd of guests 
‘hit altogether, Colonel, and only two of them serious-| added in the Elizabethan period ; he had, with less|some people whose dress seemed to suit them better 
ly. Ithink we gave therascals a pretty good fright.” | hesitation, removed an Italian portico of a later date,|than others. Some figures, both of men and women, 
“T wonder who and what those fellows were?” j|and with the zeal of an iconoclast he had ruthlessly |seemed admirably suited to the tight-fitting costume, 
“T can tell you sir,” said Captain Hawkins, emerg-| demolished a hideous facade which had defaced one | who looked as if they had stepped from the canvas of 
ing from among the trees with Cwsar. side of the house since the time of the second George. |some of the great early painters. Two such persons 
“ Hilloa ! who are you! The same tasteless period had filled in the moat ; he| were especially noted—Miss Sandon, the heiress of 
“A British officer, sir. The rebel force are over two| cleared it out, and could with difficulty be induced | Beechwood Castle, and her affianced husband, Lord 
thousand men, under the command of one of the sons| not to replenish it with stagnant water. Vereker. Every one had known that he was a good- 
of the old king of Delhi, and they are now makingfor| The house now stood as it stood in the fourteenth] looking young man, fair complexione:l, fair haired, 
that city. I and my brother here have been in their| century, when it was built—a dwelling-house and a|amiable and popular, and Miss Sandon had been re- 
hands.” stronghold. Every stone was as the medieval build-|cognized as a beauty even in London, when she had 
“Well, gentlemen, I’m heartily glad to see you. We|ers had left it. Some men love ancient buildings not|come out, two years before; but to-day there was no 
‘are going to join the forces now collecting outside|so much for what they were once as for what they are|end to the admiration which these two young persons 
Delhi, and seeing these fellows coming along, we|now ; love the moss that time has gathered upon them, | excited. People who were almost strangers to them 
thought, just for the fun of the thing you know, we|the weathered stone surfaces that lichens stain gray|stared at them with a half-imbecile smile of admira- 
would have a dash at them. You had better come on|and yellow, and the ivy—abettor in the ruinous work|tion. Nothing so exquisitely graceful, nothing so 
with us.” of time—which steals up like a thief from the earth| positively beautiful had ever been seen in——shire as 
“With pleasure, Colonel.” and clutches the stones in its grasp to drag them this pair of lovers, 


“ Yes, by Jove, in some confusion, too! Ah! they 
face about! What are they fronting to the rear for 
with such speed ?” 

A cavalry bugle sound at this moment, rung clearly 
out on the morning air, and from a little hollow not 
far off, there emerged about forty British light horse. 
The brothers could see an officer on a bright chest- 
nut charger, in advance. They saw him wave his 
sword, and the trumpets sounded a charge. Then the 
small party of cavalry precipitated themselves, like an 
avalanche, upon the Sepoy’s rear guard, sabering them 
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The whole country had been full of medisvalism of the keeper’s child, and the boy, encouraged by the! meet a man who he knew had loved her, and perhaps 
for a month past, studying old books in country-house friendly tone, came out of the darkness, holding some-| would tell her still he loved her. Would she be like 
libraries, poring over illuminated missals, and some thing in his outstretched hand—a letter. Miss Sandon that if the cases were reversed? Could he care for 
one, @ little better informed than his neighbors, said took it, opened it, and read it: her as she did for him? In truth she was right in 
they were like Aucasin and Nicolette, the famous, « Zugenia, I am waiting for you at the tree where we thinking that she did not quite understand Lord Ve- 
pair of Provengal lovers of whom the old ballads sing ysed to meet. You must come,andcomealone. I shall teker. Even she had not got to know the full loyalty 
—she with the skin so white that the daisies looked) not wait long. shall be watching you from the dark. | of his love for her, nor the large trust he had in the 
dark as her naked feet gem them; he, the slim, pess while you read this. Take care that you do not Woman whom he had enshrined in his heart as the 
golden-haired knight, with “eyes of vair”—Aucasin, | {truest and noblest in the world. 


2 | provoke a desperate man to a desperate course.” , 
“li biax li blon”—and this sentence was caught up|? She read ri letter, and when i looked up into her| “Arthur,” she said, returning the few steps she had 
gone, and touching his arm, “tell me I go with your 


and went from mouth to mouth, and almost every Jover’s face, the world was changed for her. She was 
one talked of Aucasin, “li biax li blon,” and pre-|jike a person awakened from a pleasant dream; like one leave.” 
tended to consider the phrase extremely : — summoned from the tumult ofa feast to the silence of a| “ @0, my darling,” he said, and he pressed her hand, 
There was cause for these raptures. He was mar-|to-ture chamber. The sweet vision of the present was “T shall not be out of hearing. If you want me, call.” 
velously handsome, and his slight figure showed to vissipated, and the horrors of the past, which she had| 5° encouraged she went forward into the darkness 
advantage in the tight hosen of pale crimson, in his thought dual eden vethedd, F of the wood ; reaching more and more into its still- 
doublet of green silk slashed with silver gray, with a] gye was taken with a mortal dread: her body shook, | #€8s ; urged to compliance with the vague threats of 
dagger in a jeweled scabbard borne in a broad silver) nq her gloved right band that bad held the letter | the man she feared, but moving with unwilling steps, 
belt. His young, fresh face, on which not even a} jpembled lying on tar lobews en clasped the | "OW pausing, not quite to lose the fainter-grown 
mustache had yet appeared, was some severe critics] 4¢her hand on it to help herself to stand, so faint did the sound of the music and voices, now again going for- 
thought, hardly so manly as it should be, but if so, it| snock make her feel. She looked up into his face for| W2rd into the deepening shade of hanging boughs. A 
would be but all the more suitable to the impersonifi-| pom fort. quaint sight, in this English greenwood, this slight- 
cation of Aucasin, whose sword, the ballads say, would) « What is it Eugenia ?” he asked. figured, lovely young girl stealing forth alone ; timid, 
drop from his hands in the midst of battle, so forget-| he eould not answer for a time trembling so that at times she would hold her hands 
ful of his knightly duties was he in his love for} « A;thur.” she said presently “do you quite believe |" 4 branch that crossed the path to steady herself, 
Nicolette. in me?” ; with pale face,looking,in her strangely-fashioned, trail- 
To be sure, if the Nicolette of the ballad was like} po jooked round to see that no one was near ing garments of rich silken stuff of dim, delicate col- 
Miss Sandon, there was excuse enough. She, too, had) « Quite,” he said, smiling, and he laid his hand onher | Ting, like some fair painted maiden in a picture. 
the hair which “grew in golden rings” of the ballad- clasped éthen : & Stephen Goodlake was leaning against the tree. 
mongers, and her eyes likewise were of the intense] « Do you vomenshes what lence tela vou about-—-?" She raised her eyes to him, and she did not know him 
y-blue which the singers likened to the color of] « Apout Stephen Goodlake ?” y fora moment. His beard now hid much of his face, 
“ vair,” the rich foreign fur then worn. Her figure] «{ am glad 1 told you that?” but his eyes she knew him by almost immediately— 


matched his in its slim, graceful contour, dressed as} « Why ?” the great, intense, dark eyes which she had once liked 
she was in a narrow, long-trained robe of dim blue 





arl, sewn to mark the delicate lines of her body. 
er hair was drawn back from the fair forehead, and 


the soft, sweet expression of her face, smooth and de- 


licate, like the petals of May blossoms, were relieved 


by the severe lines of the tall head-dress, sloping back 


half a yard high, of dark gray silk. 


To sée these two lovers together, to watch the 


serious intensity of their glances at each other, was a 


thing quite apart from the hard, material existence of 


every,day life—was the realization of an idyllic poem 
—wasa bit of the golden age itself. What inno- 
cence ! what purity! what trustful simplicity ! Hap- 


py lovers! who can both be so sure that neither of 


you will ever find an object so delightful as the other ! 
Was ever a young lady so innocent as Miss Sandon 


looked, or is the world, perhaps, not grown a little old 
for us to expect any reflection of the age of gold in 
Alas! we have most of us 
our Nemesis somewhere not far off, ready to overtake 
us for our great or our little sins, and Miss Sandon’s 
Nemesis was at this very moment coming nearer and 


the nineteenth century ? 


nearer. 


CHAPTER IL. 
MISS SANDON’S NEMESIS. 
It was nightfall, and the dancing had begun. 


warm air arose the delicious fragrance which a wood 
of beech-trees gives forth at night-time. 


Sandon had found a medieval precedent 


off the evening dews; but this service was already 
accomplished by the high-poised strata of gray 
clouds, through its openings of which the full moon 
only showed from time to time. 


sylvan ball-room, and cast a strong red light, which made 
the leafy recesses of the wood all round seem doubly 
obscure. 

Sir Philip Sandon had quite failed in inducing the 


band to learn the old Provencal music, and Lady San- 


don herself had opposed his suggestion that her guests 


should make themselves acquainted with the dances of 


the time and country of the Troubadours—with the far- 
andole, where a wide circle was formed by the dancers 
with joined hands, or the torch dance, a wild cotillion 
where each dancer held in bis hand a lighted brand. So 
the ball was, after all, but a commonplace one, only that 
as the ball-room never got too hot or too dusty, seeing 
that its walls were the fresh, odorous branches of trees, 
the ball was an exceptionally delightful one. Between 


For- 
tunately the evening was calm and dry, and on the 


Sir Philip 
for 
stretching a broad canvas roof, by means of cords 
and pulleys, high over the dancers’ heads, to keep 


A hundred saucer- 
shaped iron sconces, filled with some flaming resinous 
compound and held aloft on tall poles. surrounded the 


“He is here now.” 
“ Where ?” 


self closer to him. 

“'To see me.” 
in her hand; she flattened it out on his wrist. 
his face. 


letter; “‘ I do not wish to.” 
A curious feeling came to her. 
everything in the world to her. She would die gladly 


Stephen Goodlake was treating her badly; she knew 


that he trusted to the strength and vehemence of his 
character to force her in some way to his will. There 
was something that was terrible to her in his mere 
size and physical strength, and she wished she could 
have looked to Lord Vereker as to one in whose pro- 


make amends for her own feebleness, to whom she 
could have entrusced her fears and freely admitted 


I fear he will try to foree me todo; but now that [am 


felt she could not say to Lord Vereker. 

She had often desired to tell him the whole story, 
with every particular and cireumstance, of Stephen 
Goodlake, and she had told him something, but not 
all that she had wished him to know. She was certain 
he had never rightly understood how this man’s ve- 
hemence had hurried her, little more than a child at 


whose memory she now loathed. 


the dances the guests walked to and fro on the mossy turf] herself would be weak in the presence of this man, but 


beyond the floori:.g, just within the cirele of light given 





by the torches; and beyond this outer precinct, half;than any man who should stand before Stephen Good- 
hidden by the trees, some dozens of Sir Philip Sandon’s' lake in one of his angry, savage moods—of any man, 


servants and tenants had gathered to watch the dancing. 


Lord Vereker had hardly left the side of Miss San-! 


don during the evening, and they were now pacing slow- 
ly backward and forward on the grass, talking eagerly 
to each other inlow tones. It was easy to guess from 
his looks and from her answering ones bow prosperous 
were their loves. 

As they passed by one group of country spectators 
Miss Sandon heard her name speken. She stopped. 

“ Please, Miss Sandon, may pues to you?” It was 
a child’s voice that spoke. 


“ What is it, John?” She knew the voice to be dat | 


ithat is, who was physically his inferior; and there 
was, though she hardly defined the feeling, some bit- 
terness in this reflection that Lord Vereker, much as 
she loved him, was neither in bodily nor even in 
moral strength the equal of Stephen Goodlake. 

“ What will you do?” said Lord Vereker. 

“T will speak to him—alone.” 
| “Is that your real wish ?” said her lover. 

“I must do it,” she said, disengaging her arm. 

She went onward a few steps, and she turned to look 
back at her lover. She could not understand him 
; quite. He had made no objection to her going to 








“Within a few yards of us at this moment—perhaps 
watching us,”’ she said, in a low voice, and she held her- 


Lord Vereker looked grave. ‘“ What does he want?” 
With fingers that would scarcely obey 
her, she opened out the letter, which she had crumpled 


“ Read it,” she said, looking with anxious eyes into 
“No,” he said, placing his own hand to cover the open 
Lord Vereker was 


rather than lose the least particle of the great love she 
knew he had for her; and yet in this extremity of hers 
she could not refrain from comparing the Stephen Good- 
lake of the past, the man who had once sworn he loved 
her better than any woman in the world, and to whom— 
long as his image had faded from her thoughts—she be- 
lieved she had for a short moment given some little 
share of her girlish heart; she compared him with Lord 
Vereker, and, looking at him, she wished he had been a 
man that she could better have confided in. She knew that 


that his letter was a threatening letter, she knew 


tection she could feel quite seeure, whose superior 
moral strength would encompass and support and 


her past weakness, and her present strength in her 
love and in her truth to him. She would have liked to 
say to her lover, * This man has been this much to me 
—little enough in comparison to what you are, but 
still something—this is what he now says, this 1s what 


yours, do not let him hurt me—stand between him 
and me—save me from him ;” and this it was that she 


the time, into fancying that she cared for one whose 
character she afterward had reason to despise, and 
She felt that she 


at least she was a woman, and therein perhaps safer 


to look into. 

There was not the angry, menacing expression in 
them which she had expected they would wear at the 
sight of her, which she had seen once or twice before, 
and which was what chiefly she remembered Stephen 
Goodlake by, and what in truth had got to clothe him 
in her memory with a vague terror. Not, indeed, 
that the girl was physically a coward ; she could raise 
her eyes boldly enough to the level of any mere bod- 
ily peril,but she dreaded, as women will always dread, 
the unknown. She had formed some quite ignorant 
supposition of the extent of evil that the man who 
stood before her could work her if he should choose; in 
plain truth she feared that he could cross the great 
love between Lord Vereker and herself. 

This episode in her past life, of Stephen Good- 
lake and his love for her, had at one time gone nearly 
out of her memory. It was more than four years ago 
that he had come to Beechwood, the college 
friend and companion of her brother. She, half 
child) and half woman, had been for an instant 
captivated by his handsome face, and __ believed 
in and half responded to the love he had told 
her of with such strong semblance of passion. 
Then he hal gone. Then there had come to Beech- 
wood stories of his misconduct; of some great disgrace 
that he had incurred, some stain on his honor that no 
time would remove; so deep a stain that even her 
brother, his own familiar friend, had spoken of him 
with contempt. Then it was known that he had been 
compelled to leave England, and after that his name 
had never been heard of at Beechwood; and _ neither 
then, nor at any time, had it been suspected that be- 
tween Stephen Goodlake and Eugenia Sandon any- 
thing had passed. 

After this had come for her the passing into the new 
busy life of society, which our English girls enter at a 
step from out of the narrow round of their childish 
existence. Then had grown up the love between her 
and Lord Vereker, and that love had quite filled her 
life; then her only brother’s death; and now a year 
or more had passed, and the time of her marriage was 
drawiug near. 

It had been lately and for the first time,that the old 
memory of Stephen Goodlake had overtaken her. At 
moments when the vision before her seemed at its 
most golden, when her enjoyment of her youth and 
her great love made existence a bright delightful 
dream for her, when her life-pulses were beating their 
fullest and quickest, then suddenly a vague dread 
would seize and benumb her senses; for some instinct 
told her to surmise that the man’s nature that had 
made him false to others would make him play false 
with her too. Needy and unscrupulous as he was, he 
might, it had one day suddenly occurred to her, see 
his advantage in torturing into a promise on her part 
that which had passed between them, and the redemp- 
tion of any such promise, now that she was a great 
heiress, might be worth such a man’s while to hesi- 
tate at nothing to bring about. 

She had told Lord Vereker everything he would 
listen to about this event in her life; it was indeed but 
a half confession, for he would hear of no full details; 
and what if now this man, driven to desperation, 
should, either, in revenge or to gain his ends, partly 
reveal, and partly exaggerate, and partly invent some 
such story as shonld be aslur upon her that even her 
lover could not overlook ? 

“ Eugenia,” said Stephen Goodlake. She looked 
full at him, and he could not see in her face how full 
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of terror was her terror, ‘Iam come here, at no 
iittle danger to myself, to see you once more.” 

It was the old voice which she remembered so well, 
and which once she thought so eloquent, but now 
there was a ring in it which grated unpleasantly on 
her ear, an unreal kind of over-emphasis, such as actors 
in the theatres employ. It seemed to herself odd that 
she should notice this now for the first time. 

She made him no answer. 

“I was compelled to write to you as I did,” he said, 
“that I might be sure you would come. Eugenia, 
tell me you have sometimes let my image cross your 
memory !” 

She drew back, for he had stepped forward from 
the tree against which he had been leaning, and would 
have taken her hand. 

* Mr. Goodlake, have you anything to say to me ?” 
‘She spoke ina voice that was hardly more than a 
whisper. 

“Yes,” he said in earnest tones that seemed to 
irumble, or that he made to seem to tremble, “ yes, I 
have this to tell you, that never once in the four long 
years that have passed since we parted at this tree, 
never onee since the day you swore to me you would 
be mine—” 

Eugenia shuddered. 

“Never for a day,” he went on, “ never for an 
‘hour, have 1 ceased to think of, to hope for you, to 
wish for you, to long for the time to come, as it has 
now come, when the cloud that has hung over my 
name should be removed, when I could come to you, 
Eugenia, and remind you of the promise you gave 
me |” 

The false note in the man’s voice struck her more 
and more as he went on, and stronger and stronger 
was the feeling of repulsion it roused in her. 

“ You are stating what you must know is not true. 
When we met here, four years ago, nothing of what 
you say took place.” 

“You did not plight your troth to me ?” 

She looked straight into his. eyes. 

“You know I did not !” she said indignantly. 

“Do you think to trifle with me 7” and he raised his 
voice. “Do you think that I, who have suffered pa- 
tiently all these years with the one hepe that you 
woul lines your faith to me—do you think that I am 
soing to submit to let fate take you from me as well ? 

0 you not know I love you, Eugenia ?” he said with 
rapid speech, “ and can you think I shall ever aban- 
don you—to what, and to whom, my God !—to the 
miserable boy I saw you with just now.” 

“Mr. Goodlake,” she said, “you shall not speak 
thus to me of— 

“Listen,” he said interrupting her, and speaking 
with his teeth set, and a look of fury on his face, ‘* lis- 
tea to what I say. Unless you ratify the promise you 
made to me here—unless you swear, before you leave 
the spot you stand on, that you will be mine, | 
will do this—before Heaven I swear that [ will not 
shrink from it. I will walk straight to the people yon- 
der—I will proclaim your shame openly before them 
all—I will say that of you which shall make every wo- 
man shun you, and every man you know despise you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Goodlake, spare me,” said the girl, in ex- 
tremity of distress. “ You could not say of me what 
you know is false !” ‘ 

He saw the impression he had made, and went on— 

‘Do not provoke me too far. I have told you that I 
was a desperate man. Oue thing alone will save me— 
will save the man you prefer to me, whom you 
promised to love forever. Tae thing alone will save 
vourself. Choose—now, this moment, or the time will 
have gone by.” He sprang forward and seized her 
wrist. 

“Eugenia! your fate is in your own hands-—my love 
or my hate?” And he grasped both her wrists with 
such force that, partly from the pain, partly from her 
sudden terror and loathing. of the man’s touch, she in- 
voluntarily gave a half-cry. He held her more and 
more tightly as she struggled to free herself. 

A rustle among the under-wood was heard, and, ina 
moment, Lord Vereker was standing between them. His 
hand was on Goodlake’s throat, and before a word had 
been spoken, Lord Vereker had forced him backward 
against the tree, and held him there iu his tightening 


rasp. 

. The bigger man struggled, but he struggled ineffect- 
ually. A better man than Stephen Goodlake, caught, 
in the doing of a mean action, and called upon to de- 
fend himselt, isapt to make but a poor fight of it ; and 
notwithstanding his powerful frame and good pluck, 
there was something that paralyzed him in the very face 
of his adversary; aud that adversary was not one that 
such an athlete as he was could make light of. Lord Vere- 
ker was not so big a man as Goodlake; though nearly as 
tall, he was more slightly made; there was not the 
same muscular develupment —but muscle is an affair of 
quality rather than quantity as connoiseurs in the mat- 
ter wellknow. In such a hand to hand struggle as this 
when two men are so fairly matched, endurance goes for 
much; and a man does no get into the low, drinking 
habits that Goodlake had acquired, with impunity, nor, 
again, does another hunt four days a week, and spar, 











fence, and shoot the other too, with no result to wind 
and limb. 


but Lord Vereker’s grip on his throat remained. Good- 
lake struck out wildly with his closed fist; but a man 


ers no very formidable blow. His face got black; he 
opened his lips to curse, but the sound that came from 
them, was more like a horrible gurgle. For one mo-| 
ment he seemed exhausted, and leaned his back 
against the tree; and Lord Vereker used the opportu-, 
ity to take a stronger hold with the left hand that. 
had never left his throat. 
Then Goodlake sun moned all his remaining force for | 
that supreme effort which is made by every man and. 
every animal in the struggle between life and death—| 
an effort which is partly a convulsion. The two men 
swayed together as one body, straining limb against 
limb—their teeth clenched, their brows furrowed and 
lowering with the fury of the fight. Then Good- 

lake’s strength and breath began to fail; he yielded 

inch by ineh, as his antagonist pushed him by sheer 
excess of endurance and spirit, back again to the 

tree. There he held him, still fighting and_ resisting, 

though all but overcome There Lord Vereker held 

him a minute or two, then he put in practice the old 

wrestling backfall, and his opponent fell suddenly and 

heavily among the twisted roots of the great beech- 

tree under which the struggle had taken place. 

He made noeffort to move, lying there, breathing 
stertorously, with the blood slowly oozing from 
mouth and nose, aad his arms outstretched helplessly. 
Lord Vereker looked down at him curiously for “a 
minute or two, then he turned to see if any one had 
witnessed the encounter. The head keeper was there, 
who touched his hat and smiled. 

* You’ve pretty well settled him my Lord.’ 

“T hope not,” said Lord Vereker, “though the 
scoundrel almost deserved it. Loosen his tie, William, 
and raise his head.” 

The keeper knelt down by the fallen man and per- 
formed the offices which his profession had taught 
him how to render. 

“I sent him through the wood with my little boy,” 
said Newall, “and when the boy did not come back 
I feared something was wrong, and came after him.” 
Lord Vereker waited until his late antagonist had re- 
covered consciousness; then he addressed him: 
“Stephen Goodlake, I am going to give you into the 
charge of Sir Philip Sandon’s keeper. 1 know why gou 
came here to-night. I guess what you came to say. And 
now, listen well to what [tell you. It rests with me, 
and me alone, to prosecute you criminally for the for- 
gery you committed at the University three years ago. 
| let youoff then for your friend’s sake, and hoping 
you might reform. Lsee I did wrong. Your behavior 
to-night shows me you are a greater blackguard than 
ever. Now, mark me! The evidence of the crime you 
committed can be got together in a week; the indict- 
ment is already drawn out; the bill, with my acceptance 
forged by you, is in my possession. One word from me 
and you are in jail, aud in two months from now will be 
working out a convict’s sentence.” Goodlake groaned. 
‘As I have stood here watching you, | have debated 
with myself whether or not I havea right to prevevt the 
law from taking its course. I give you one more 
chance.” 

Stephen Goodlake breathed a deep sigh of relief. 
«But, listen to this. If, either to-night or at any fu- 
ture time, you give me the smallest reason to regret my 
leniency, I give you fair warning, you shall answer for 
the crime you have committed in a court of law.” 

He had spoken in a grave, deliberate manner that had 
clearly terrific | the batlled scoundrel at his feet. Even 
William Newall was impressed. Putting his hand into 
the capaciois pocket of his shooting-jacket, he produced 
a pair of steel handeuffs, and, without a word, slipped 
them over Goodlake’s wrists with the skill of a Loudon 
Police Sergeant. 

“Get up, my man,” said the keeper roughly, and with 
a judicious thrusting of his knuckles into the villain’s 
ribs. Goodlake rose, cowed and crest-fallen. 

“You have my authority, William,” said Lord Vere- 
ker, as the keeper led away his prisoner, ‘ you have my 
full authority, if he misbehaves, to take him to the near- 
est Police station.” 

This scene had passed very quickly. Semi-strangu- 
lation is a rapid process. A few seconds had been 
enough for the struggle and the overthrow of Goodlake. 
Miss Sandon had, of n ity, wit dit all. Terri- 
fied as she had been by the man’s threats, she would 
not, even in her extremity, have brought her lover into 
the peril of contact with one she thought so terrible; she 
would have endured it all alone. She was a brave, true- 
hearted girl, and it is not such wcemen as she who fly 
with screams and pretty squeamishness when a deed of 





Goodlake made a huge effort to shake off his assailant, | 


whose windpipe is compressed as in a steel vice deliv-| 





























































' generosity that would not pry unworthily into the one - 
weakness of her past, the manhood that had rescued her 
from hurt, and the pradence that knew how to shield her 
from even the shadow of annoyance, 

Then and there, in the silence of the wood, she told 
him what was in her heart, and thanked him again and 
again—told it him as he held her to him, enlacing her 
arms around him, and lookiag up into. his face with a 
new and stronger love. 

Then these two lovers walked slowly back together, 
through the shadowy alleys of the wood; and, just be- 
fore they came into the gleam of the lights, she stopped 
him to say: 

“Arthur, they say we are like Aucasin and Nico- 
lette; but I don’t think you will ever let your sword 
drop from your hand im the battle !” a= 

“Not even for love of you?” said Lord Vereker; and 
he laughed a little. 

“No,” said Miss Sandon, smiling too; ‘ not even for 
love of me.” aj 
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The Coming Age. 





One this subject, and especially as it is suggested by 
the possible exhaustion of the coal fields and the con- 
sequent decline of England, the Saturday Review fan- 
cifully remarks ; 
“There are changes beyond the power of man to 
arrest, and, long before our planet has dropped into 
the sun, it will have become an unsuitable abode for 
civilized beings. Probably the most highly organized 
animals would be the first to feel the change,and would 
slowly depart from the scene, to leave the world in 
its second childhood, and allow the ‘monstrous eft,’ 
who was once its ruler, to resume his old pre-eminence. 
Before that happens, however, it would be as well to 
prepare ourselves for the coming event. The last age 
of man need not be merely a repetition of his barbar- 
ous infancy, Some of the lessons which he has learnt 
might enable him to decline with dignity, and to grow 
weak without becoming ferocious. There might be 
consolations in the old age of the race. Our remote 
descendants will indeed have many causes for humil- 
ity. In their time the material advantages of civili- 
zation will have disappeared. ‘They will preserve a 
railway engine or a fragment of telegraphic wire as 
mysterious implements which had a meaning to the 
ancients ; and will visit with reverence the mouths of 
those huge caverns from which the extinct mineral 
was formerly extracted for the purposes of fuel. Pos- 
sibly, indeed, some of our machines will be invested 
with superstitious awe ; for superstition, even of a 4 
graded kind, is a growth which has not yet been ex- 
tirpated, and which may possibly be expected to put 
forth new developments as the intellect grows weaker. 
“ For not only mechanical contrivances, but the in- 
tellectual achievements of our day, will become un- 
intelligible as the vigor of the race declines. In the 
museums of that day there will be preserved specimens 
of examination papers, and men will tell each other 
with wonder that in distant ages, not only the most 
learned, but even lads who were plucked at the Uni} 
versities, were able to understand those mysterious 
symbols. As the impulse which formerly created the 
fine arts declines, our descendants will be reduced 
first to merely mechanical imitation, and then, 
abandoning even that attempt, will be content to ad- 
mire such relics as they are able to preserve. In those 
days. radicals aud conservatives will change places. 
Men of a sanguine temperament will hope that it may 
still be possible to keep alive for a few generations 
the arts and the political and philosophical theories 
bequeathed by a more vigorous race ; whilst the de- 
spondent and melancholy will acquiesce in changes 
from which it will be generally recognized that no real 
improvement can be anticipated. War, it may be 
hoped, will be discouraged, because the hot passions 
characteristic of youthful development will grow grad- 
ually weaker, and the wisest statesmen will admit 
that the nearest approach to stagnation is the greatest 
blessing which can be anticipated.” 








Tue grambler sees nothing to be thankful for at any time. If 
the sun shines it shines too much for him, at any rate, its 
shining is a matter of course, and requires no sign of acknowl- 
edgement. With these people, the weather is generally bad. 
It is too something all the time. ‘I'he trouble is that, no matter 
what the weather, no matter where they meet, there is always 
a cloud upon their brows, a dark atmotphere of mental fog 
surrounding their persons. Try to ve saashiny yourself, en- 
deavor to dispel this mist, and it only cirvies around, settling 
down again as before. Yet such psople are sometimes | cheer- 
fal, even entertaining. They might be s> always. It is a sin 
for them to be otherwise. They may praise God in words morn- 
ing and night; but with the unthankfal countenance, the sour 
visage, there is no religion in it. People may have no moral or 
religious right to constantly carry with them a demeanor and 
countenance born of a wilfal persistence in finding fault and 





righteous manhood is performed in their presence. She 
had watched the fight as ahigh-born maiden of the old 
time might have looked down upon the prowess of her 
chosen knight. 

There, watching out the struggle between the two 
men, she had first learned the full worth of the man, 





whom she had already set on the altar of her heart, the 










living in a moral atmosphere of fog. 





Great consternation has been caused in the provinces of the 
Dardanelles, owing to its sudden invasion by a band of Grevk 
brigands. The robbers, twelve in number, landed on the coast 
of the Gulf of Adramytti, and begun operations immediately by 
pillaging the houseof a rich merchant, and then escaped 
unburt. 
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8 THE ALBION. 


the Palace of the Elysee, last week. They remitted creden-| It appears that the Persian government has refused to compel 

T H E A L B I 0 N tials and presents to the Marshal from the King of Burmah, andthe return to Turkey territory of a tribe, numbering 2,000 fami- 
, * M. Mengi, the first Ambassador, made a speech, in which he) lies, which has been subject to the Porte but escaped across the 

; alluded to the first Embassy, which had established sincere | Persian frontier, and that a number of Turks have been seized 

JOHN HILLYER, Publisher. bonds of friendship between Krauce and Burmah, and stated|and maltreated by a band of Persian pilgrims The Turkish 
"cages pret aa ag rn a that the object of the second Fmba sy was to express the satis-| government threatens to force Persia to give up the persons who 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 4th, 1874. faction of the Burman King and people, at a French Minister have abused its subjects and to surrender the revol ing tribe. 


























— ss = —— -| having been sent to Burmah, and to again proclaim the senti- Unless an dation be speedily effected, the relations of th 
SUBSCRIPTION-FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, | ments of triendship and sympatby existing henceforth between | two countries will become critical. ' 
IN ADVANCE. the two countries. Marshal Mac \labon replied in very friendly| A dispatch to the London Standard of July Ist, from Vienna 











peas ound terms. says the British Ambassador at Constantinople has tendered his 
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oeipts. If any higher rates are deman report the facts to the local Post-| moned to Kissengen to meet Prince Bismarck, who will re- | continues very dull and will probably remain so during the pre- 
mes” The postage on copies directed to subscribers in New York City, has| MOnstrate with him against the separate tendency of the Bavar- | sent and next months. 
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been prepaid by the publ: ian policy ; and if the King be obdurate, a council cf German| The howl which has been raised by the New York press, 
Canada Subse ', xe Tete ; g ; 

ui: a aa: : royalist. will be convened to consider the matter, probably with |@gainst the dog-pound, has resulted not only in the withdrawal 
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tbronement of a more subservient relative. — of nee — os Biases 

Princess d’Oubril, wife of the Russian Ambassador to Ger- rooklyn, -, which bas always beep as remarkable for the 
VERTIS ‘i : 7 ° ‘ =a” . , 
aa ogy Gaupe will be assted Gy Spaniel Agvesmnent. * P*F! many, was drowned at Potsdam on June 28th. stupidity of its officials, as for the beauty of its women, is en- 
Advertisements payable on or before insertion. 9 Professor Gneist is about to proceed to America, for the pur- deavoring to outvie New York in its treatment of unoffending 
i sbi i f the|caninee. District Attorney De Witt, as the Brooklyn Eagle of 
Remit by Draft, Post Office M Order, pose of searching the archives of the different States o 

= ‘Address all remittances, advertisements, pte hes books for| American Union, for information to aid him in preparing a his- | June 29th says, actually sent to the Common Council, the fol- 

oem, Se te tory of the Constitution of the United States, While in Wash-|!owing ordinance, of which be stated himself to be the author 
JOHN HILLYER, Publisher, ington he will be the guest of President Grant Szcrion 1. No person shall keep or permit to be kept any dog 

wins , = neg: - k 
14 and 16 South William Street, (Post Office Box 4607), Referring to the report recently published of the present state within the limits of the City of Brooklyn under pensity of ton 
. x doliars for every day such dog shall be kept within said 
NEW YORK CITY. of the German navy, a Berlin paper observes that, “unfortunate- 


4 : ‘ limits. Any person found guilty of violating this ordinance a 
ly, the most important of the German ironclads, the * Konig | second ter oftener, shall be fined not less than fifty dollars, 


Wilhelm,’ is still not to be regarded as an efficient ship of war, ; 
y OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1874.| In 1870 all naval men in Germany. were agreed that this colossal a bs ~ a of the payment thesesf, shall be cent to jail for 
ween ship would prove an extracrdinary success. Yet it was soon| "42079" Jt shall be the duty of every policeman to bunt out, 
For Seven Doxttars Per ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, we will faurnish| found that none of its boilers were fit for service, and now that eciae and kill every dog in the City of Br oklyn, and a noglect of 
one of the following periodicals with Tae ALBION : its boilers have been made good, the ship has struck in the sand | ..,.), duty shall be conclusive cause for the removal of such 
* at Wilbeimshafen, and from seven to yey months ie policeman 
He Epinsurce Review, (Whig. before the works necessary for setting it afloatagain can be com- ss , i ‘ i 
Tue Lonpon QuaRTERLY Fan Conservative. ) pleted. ‘This new misfortune is attributed to the silting up of| Fancy, the belief which we hove inherited from our British an- 
Tue Westminster Review, (Liberal.) the harbor, which is proceeding at a very rapid rate.” Another |cestors, that ‘* a man’s house is his castle,” annibilated by such 


Tue Barrish Quarterty Review, (Evangelical. ) report is, that the Government is seriously contemplating the |an edict or ukase! and fancy, the reams of Brooklyn City Bonds 
Buiacxwoop’s Epinsurcu Macazing, (Tory. 


) isiti i i i be printed to foot the bills. Fortunately, 
Hanawou’s Youso Laptes' Jovana (Fashions and Stories,. acquisition of an island in America, to serve as a naval station | which would have to be prin © foot the bills. Fortunately 








AMERICAN. and the spot to be selected for this purpose is the Dutch island | the Finance Committee interfered, and under their inetructionts 
Harper's Monruty Maaazrng, Illustrated. of Curacoa, in the West Indies. This intention, however, has|Mr. De Witt drew up anotber ordinance as follows : 
| a ne A aa +4 been officially denied. Section 1, It shall be o ony ' - oe ieee to kill any 
8 ied “ ” ; dog not fully and securely muzzled, found upon the streets or 
The usual monotonous news from Spain, has this week been | °°8 y one ° . - < - 
Tue Sr. t th thi 4 
for Naps ll } = varied by the accounts of the attack of the National army on the sacant tate sm die ity, elias Spe op Seats ae eqnee 


Tue ATLantic * 
Tue Gataxy “ 


: Mr. De Witt, however, concluded the interviewing which he 
Carlict entrenchments at Muro, a short distance from Estella. in ? ; ao 
: f th 1 “ pinion 
which attack they failed, and were terribly whipped, losing a oe "9 a o Ragone, wit “ one ” 
| in killed, wounded and missing, over four thousand men, among] _,, ‘ 7 k ; their spitz d thei i 
cer aA few gua sets of the Tuer Aston for the| whom were Marshs! Concha an{ several staff officers. »lthough WM paeipiins Hiasas Pag Fs aris wy oa —-> 
present year, 1874, may be had by early application at| this rout is very disastrous to the Government, it is more than P 

















hibitions anywhere !” 
the office. counterbalanced by the death of Concha, who, had he been suc- — ae - ° 
,, ae cessful in this attack, would undoubtedly have proclaimed Thana in quilts in delphi of‘ dotheges Rate “at How Oo 
The Summary of the Week. Piince Alfonso as King of Spain, and thus have annihilated ~ 
—— the so-called Republic. Tue author of ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” Mart n Farquhar 
By telegraph, we have received from England very little of 


A decree has been issued revoking a former decree, by which | Tupper, contemplates coming to this country next autumn, 
interest, and the London Papers are unusually dull, tho excep-| titles of nobility were abolished throughout the Spanish Do-| with a view of making a :eading tourthrough both our Kepublic 
tion being the long-winded accounts of Epsom races, the at- minions. and Canada—reading from his own works, which include poems, 
tendance at which has been the most crowded and brilliant in Italy is undergoing a crisis something like that,through which |ta/es and plays, as well as the work already mentioned. Mr. 
the records of the Turf. England passed more than three hundred years ago, and much Teguers © Fount! Fiteeghy bashed, in te tine, on ie 

Although ominous reports are afloat as to Russian intrigues 


, : , mense sale in the United States, running through edition after 
4 . in thesame way. Henry VIII., in suppressing the monasteries, | edition. 

in Central Aria, the Russian papers express great satisfaction at 

the reception which the E Al der met with in Eng- 


effected one of the greatest revolu ions known in English his- 
- ¥ tory. It was probably more important in its results than that} JT reauty is too bad that something new cannot be found un- 
land. ‘The Moscow Gazette says that it has observed ‘ with] other which placed a Prince of Orange om the English throne, |der the sun. Even our pet slange, it turns out, are but the re- 
equal surprise and gratification, that the Emperor's visit called . . ; . : : ; i Tu Vv. 2, of “ 
forth so loud and unani & recognition on the part of the and yet it was accomplished wi h less manifestation of popular | petitions ot former sayings. rn to act V., scene 2, o enry 
English people, ot the importance of Russia and her beneficent | feeliug than was exhibited at a later day by prohibiting public | VIII,” and you will find the King saying: ‘You are ever good 
influence on the whole of Europe ;” and the St. Pet rsburg| meetings at Hyde Park. Iu Italy, considering the powerful in- |i? sudden tay ee Bishop of a bat kuow 1 
Gazette asserts that since the Emperor's visit to England the} terest. affected, the suppression of religious houses has similarly woe ney $<, nar quam Spiattep ane; end & my goaente they 
position of Russia has become much more favorable than be-| provoked no outbreak of indignation,and a convent is taken pos- 


fore, and that henceforward ‘the two nations will have no wish i f as if the proced matter of long established Whi Ws aattitiiaietah 
but to avoid any conflict which would be likely to disturb the ee ae peradte coi od ‘Tus late ttephen V bitsy, the millionsize, wes very shroud 


pleasant relations that now exist between them.’ usage. One day during the week we read of the Giunia Lequida-! and economical. When doarding at the Balilusi House at Lake 

There is much talk in London (lubs of the pranks of some of tsiecesining the Clstentinenavent efeit. Cones, fe Gerasalemme, | yahopac, he used to delight in giving his grandchildren practi- 
the youthful scions of the aristocracy which have lately been of another of @ convent of St. Giuseppe alla Longara and the) cal lessons in the affairs of life. He took one of the boys who 
® nature to bring anything but credit upon their order. ‘Three Convent of the Somoschi ‘‘ a SS. Alessio and Bonifacio.” On/|bad bought an expensive fishing rod, out on the dock, where a 
sons of noblemen” have within the teat three wonths, been| tbe 20th of May the Capuchin Nunnery at St. Urbana, the mamber of country leds with hickory poles, were pulling the 


aie - aioe fish out very lively. The boy, however, failed in catching ev n 
found so clever at manufacturing aces and kings, that their Doninicen Convent of #4. Gablan, outside Rome, were taken a builbead, and the old man gave him a lesson from the circum- 
clubs have bidden them good-bye, aud now rumors are afloat | P°**°**!02 of. However, laudatory this work may be consider- | stance, showing that those who achieve success in life are not 


that another youthful peer will shortly render the law reports ed, we must confess some of the arrangements by which it is | always those blessed with the most advantages. 
unfit for family reading. And these b ‘ effected appear to us open te improvement. If the reports sent ‘ 
@ great pcr ‘ane pare an r rite yoo pea to this country are to be trusted the mode of transporting the| Tx advocates of cremation, says the Pall Mall Gazette, must 
years ego about England’s fature governors, applies “eta ~ contents of the libraries ot the suppressed convents is not ex. |look to their laurels, which appear likely to be wrested from 

















them still. Here is a verse of it— actly worthy of praise. From the description of an eye-witaess |them by a German savant, Dr. von Steinbeis. His proposed 
Ste end Seunette hen | of the removal of the book» in the Convent of Gesu and Maria, | method of disposing of the bodies of the dead, provi‘es against 
The Earl poy oat ay ay my more, in the Corso, no representative of the Ministry of Public Instruc- | injary to the living, while it offers no violence to the feeling 
sd — in the Peers will take his place, tion was visible. The operations were entrusted to a gang ot| which shrinks from destroying the corpse of a beloved friend or 
Office CS Pipe parent tag — soldiers, Some of these, mounted on ladders, took the books|Telation. Decomposition is, of course, an innocuous process, 
Fortunes ont lives he'll vote away, “ , provided its results cannot infect the air. Dr. von Steinbeis, 
And what are his qualifications !- Ons ! from the shelves, and threw them in heaps on the floor of the 


to th ith R r Portland 
Tete dni therefore, proposes to cover e body with Roman or Portlan 


library. Gthers then picked them up, and carrying them down t, which b into a solid mass and renders the escape 
The Pall Mall Gazette bas information that the Czar, as a pun-| stairs, flang them into the street, when a third batch pitched of noxious gases impessible. According to this plan the corpse 
ishment to his nephew, the Grand Duke Nicholas, son of the|them into carts. The stair and the approaches to the convent would be placed in a sarcophagus of already hardened cement, 


' ib ae i tn th 
Grand Duke Constantine, for the theft of his mother's diamonds, | Were littered with folios and fallen volumes, trodden by the ee ee veg pent dy thick slab of “ 
has banished him to the Caucasus for life, and deprived him of} men passing up and down. The books, we find, were carted | substance resembling stone. Thus the deceased buried in this 


the Cross of St. George, which was bestowed upon him for his|@way to the Minerva Library. where, the eye-witness surmises, | Manner, would rest within instead of under his tombstone, and 

achievements in the Khiva campaign. they are doubt less subjected to a similar treatment before being —— be compeiced in the came block of imite- 
From France the continued complications of parties exist, and | stored in the cellars and garrets of that institution. That the 

La Patrie, of June 29th, says, President MaoVahon recently de- | contents of the library of Monte Casino, for instance, the famous 

clared that he would not cede his authority to any one for a| Benedictine house which Milman termed ‘that great model 

single day, and he refased to hear of either a Stadtholderate or| republic, which gave its laws {o almost the whole of Western | than heretofore. A new line of steamers between Fredericksham 

the Lientenancy-General of the kingdom. This is substantially | monasticism’’ should be thus placed at the mercy of Italian sol-| jn Jutland, and Gothenburg in Sweden, bas been opened and the 

confirmed by a declaration to the same effect, in an order of the|diery, concerns lovers of learning throughout the world, and it | entire journey from Altona to Gothenburg can now be made in 

day congratulating the troops on the success of the recent|is to be hoped such representations will be made to the Italian | twenty-five boars, four hours and a -y being - nee ape 

a at Longehamps. The Legitimists are very indignant at Government as will tend to the prompt discontinuance of the ee ee ee eee r~->. 
ese expressions of the President. practice described. 


enterprise is under the control of the Royal Danish Railway 
Marshal MacMubon has received the Burman Ambassadors at} ‘The relations between Turkey and Persia are not friendly. |Company and the Swedish Post Office Department. 








Travetens to Sweden from Germany this summer will have an 
opportuaity of making the journey by a shorter and better route 
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European Miscellanies. | 


Tue QUEEN aND JoHN Brown Dance a Reru.—Her Majesty 
on Friday evening, gave a ball to the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Court, the tenantry on the Balmoral estates, the game- 
keepers, and the Castle servants. During the evening Her 
Majesty danced with Prince Albert Victor and Prince George, 
sons of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and afterwards also 
took part in a reel with Jobu Brown and Donald Stewart, one of 
the gamekeepers. Her Majesty seemed to enjoy herself very 
heartily, and we are informed that this is the first occasion on 
which she has engaged in dancing, since the lamented death of 
the Prince Consort. During the evening a splendid supper was 
served. The dancing was kept up till two o'clock on Saturday 
morning. ‘The music wassupplied by Willie Blair and axsist- 
ants. —Glasgow Citizen. 

Tue Prince of Wales recently diaed with the lawyers of the 
Middle Temple, and was present as a host, having been a 
bencher since 1862. A number of distinguished guests were in- 
vited. The Prince wore the silk gown of a Queen's counsel and 
the ribbon of the Garter. In returning thanks for his health 
having been drunk, his Royal Highness said it was a good thing 
for the profession and the public, that he bad never been called 
to the bar, for he would not have been a brilliant ornament to it. 

Tux Prince of Wales was present ata recent full dress re- 
hearsal of Balfe’s ‘* Talismano” at Covent Garden, London. At 
_ the end of the rehearsal he sent for Mme. Balfe,the widow of the 

composer, and after expressing the gratification he had derived 
from the performance, accepted the dedication of the work. 

Not a bad joke is attributed to one of the suite of the Russian 
Emperor. The talk of his English entertainers, fell upon the 
rather wornout topic of invading London, when the gentleman 
alluded to saw the merits of the subject and remarked, ‘‘ Lon- 
don is so immense that I believe any small invading army land- 
ing at the east end of your capital would lose its way, and at the 





| was recently sold in London for £4 590. 


Meissonier’s ‘‘ Sign Painter,” painted some seven years ago, 
Another picture by the! 
same artist, ‘The Guardsman,’ sold at the same time for) 
£4,100. 

Raitway Accipents in EnoGianp.—The Queen of mg 
“has been pleased to appoint the Duke of Buckingham and | 


Chandos, the Earl ot Aberdeen, the Earl De La Warr, the Earl | have taken pri 


of Belmore, Sir William R. S. V. Fitzgerald, Mr. Acton Smee|the relic, which will be deposited in the Saint Mary Major 
Ayrton, Lieutenant-General Sir John Lintorn Arabin Simmons, | Church. 


Thomas Elliott Harrison, President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and William Galt as (ommissioners to inquiie into 
the causes of accidents on railways, and into the possibility cf 
removing «ny such causes by further legislation.” 

Ir Has been decided in the Court of Common Pleas in Eng- 
land, that a banker has no claim to a lien over funds beld for his 
customers. The case was ‘‘ Brown against the Metropolitan 
Bank.” An attuchment had issued from the Lord Mayor's Court 
against moneys, held by the bank for the defendant in a prior 
action. This amounted to £751, but there were two bills under 
discount, and not due in respect of which the bank claimed to 
deduct £500. It was held that, in the absence of express or im- 
plied agreement or evidence of cust: m, no lien existed. 


AmonG the stories more or less tabulous, that were current re- 
specting the Shah of Persia, soon after that monarch left Eng- 
land, writes the London correspondent of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, was one to the effect that his Majesty had ordered to be 
sent after him to Teheran, a guillotine, a gallows, and a corps 
de ballet. Fer the truth of these rumors, I do not, writes the 
correspondent, pretend to vouch, but certain it is that the Shah 
hus taken the much more sensible course, of engaging a number 
of English artisans for ewployment in the Persian capital. His 
Majesty is abo: t to erect a palace on the English model, and one 
firm of upholsterers in London has already sent out twenty-eight 
firat-class artificers to assist in fitting up modern European fur- 
niture in the existing Imperial residence, 





close of a week or ten days, the soldiers would be taken up by 
the police at the west end for begging.” 


Woman tv THE Cricket Fietp.— Woman, although she has ex- 
pressed her intention of taking a more active part than hitherto 
in the real business of life, has not yet announced the course 
she intends to pursue as regards sports and amusements, and 
we (Pall Mall Gazette) believe, in this country at least, the ques- 
tion as to whether she shall pete with inf man in 
cricket, pigeon-shooting, horse-racing, &c., is still in abeyance. 
In the colonies, however, she has made a step in this direction, 
and there seems reason to hope that in a short time there will 
be no difference between manly sports and womanly sports, but 
both will be placed on the same footing. A cricket match was 
played the other day at Sandburst, in Victoria, with the object 
of swelling the funds of local charities, by ladies who went inte 
regular train ng for the match, and it is stated ‘picked up the 
points of the game with wonderful aptitude.” At first, accord- 
ing to a local journal, it was expe ted they would play in the 
Bloomer costume, as being less likely to interfere with their 
freedom of movement than any other; but the innovation was 
considered too startling for a British community, and the idea 
was given up in favor of an attire of the ordinary shaped dress, 
made of calico, with a colored jacket to distinguish the respec- 
tive sides. ‘These dresses were subsequentiy handed over to the 
charities. Everything being in readiness, the ladies—one :1de 
wearing red Garibaldi jac ets and sailors’ hats,and the other blue 
ey aod similar hats— marched in pairs, Rei and Blue being 

inked together, linked together, from the tent to the field, headed 
by their respective captains. Their appearance is described as 
having been ‘‘very pretty and picturesque,” and they were loud- 
ly applauded by the spectators. The captains having tossed for 
innings, the Reds first took the bat, and scored a total of 62 
runs before the last wicket fell. After the lapse of half an hour 
the Reds took the field, and put their opponents out for 83 runs. 
One inuings each only was played, and victory, therefore, rested 








At tHe London Physical Society recently, Dr. W. H. Stone 
read a paper op wind pressures in the human chest, during per- 
formance on wind instruments. The author's object was to as- 
certain (1) what was the extreme height of a column of water 
which could be supported by the muscular act of expiration 
transmitted by the lips ; this was found to be about six feet ; 
and (2, what was the actual pressure somnpentee to the tall 
production of a note on each of the principel wind instruments. 
it was found that with the najority of wind instruments, the 
pressure required for the high notes is considerably greater than 
that required for the low notes, each instrument having a pres- 
sure-ratio of itsown. The clarionet is an exception to the rule. 


A RemarxkaB_e sale ot pictares, chiefly of works representing 

the early Italian schools, took place at the auction rooms of 
Mesers. Christie, Manson & Wood, in London on June 7tb. 
There were ninety-two pictures in all, and they brought £38,591. 
Thirteen of the works were bought for the National Gallery at a 
cost of £10,000. Among the — sold, ‘‘ The Nativity,” by 
Francesca, brought £2.415 ; “The Return of Ulysses to Pene- 
lope,” by Bernardino Pinturicchio, £2,152 ; two mythological 
pictures, ‘‘Mars and Veuns,” £1,050, acd ‘‘Venus” reclining in 
a landscape, with three Amoriui pelting her with roses, by -an- 
dro Botticelli, £1 627, and ‘ The Portrait of a Youth,” by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, £3,990. The collection was formed formed by 
the late Mr. Alexander Barker, of Piccadilly. 
Tus Frencu Communisis in London have issued a revolution- 
ary manifesto, which is widely circuluted in France, notwith_ 
standing the «fforts of the police to stop it on the Belgian fron- 
tier and at the ports. It says of the religion [or irreligion) of 
the Commune: 


** We are atheists, because man will never be free, till he has 
driven the idea of God from his mind and reason. It is indis- 





with the Blues. Their effurts, as might have been expected, 
produced a substantial addition to the funds of the charities, 


Tux public analyst of Sheffield, under the Food Adulteration 
Act, lately testified before a commtttee of the House of Com- 
mons. In describing adulterations of t2a, he said ,amidst much 


laughter) that he had found Chinese toe-nails in tea, but he did 
not consider or rule that to be an adulteration. 


Expvosive Pr 3: criu:s1i1 War.—The Borsenzeitung says it 
is feared in military circles at Berlin, that at the forthcoming 
International Congress at Brussels, England will not be disposed 
to make any important concession as to the use of explosive pro- 
jectiles in time of war. It has been ascertained that, in 1868, 
when a similar meeting was held at St. Petersburg, the English 
Government instructed its representative to be very careful in 
avoiding any measure which would be calculatei to binder the 
improvement of weapons used in warfare, adding that Englaad 
cannot forego the advantages it has hitherto derived from her 
superior mechanical skill and inventive spirit in this resp ct. At 
the same time, reference was made to a statistical report pre- 
pared in the French War Department, from which it appeared 
that the losses of armies in battle since the introduction of arms 
of precision and long-range guns, have been relatively much less 
than when the old-fashioned artlllery and muskets were in use. 
In the battle of Friedland, for instance, the losses of the 
French were fourteen per cent., and of the Russians, thirty per 
cent. of their respective troops; at Wagram, the French lost 

irteen per cent., and the Austrians fourteen per cent.; at the 

skowa, the French thirty-three per cent., and the Russians 
y-four per cent.; and at Waterloo, the trench thirty-six per 
cent., and the Alliesthirty per cent. Forty years later, when 
the new arms had been introduced, the loss of the French and 
Austirans at Magenta, was seven per cent. each only; while at 


Solferino, the losses of the French and Sardinians were ten per b 


cent., and of the Austrians eight per cent. 


At a sale by auction of rare china in England a Sevres chim- 
ney group was bought for Lord Dudley at the price of $53,300. 

Tux London Post, speaking of the ladies’ toilletes at Ascot 
races, says: 

“* Where all was charming, and with so much to admire, it 
would be almost invidious to particularize, even the most attrac- 
tive costumes or their prettiest wearers; and in recording the 
general admiration, created by Miss Paran Stevens of New York, 


pensable that this falsehood, the source of all others should be 
denied, because, by means of it, man has been confined, en- 
slaved. robbed and martyred. Let the Commune free humanity 
forever from this ghost of its past wretchedness, this cause of its 
present mystery. The priest has no place in the Commune ; 
every religious form aud order must be proscribed.” 


This surpasses even tbe standard publications of the Interna- 
tional. The doctrines remind ns of the days of the French Re- 
volution, but they may fairly be regarded as showing the belief 
of the Communists. 


CLERGYMEN in Switzerland are not overpaid. The pastors in 
the Canton of Berne, by the new law, up to t years’ service 
are to receive 2,400 francs per annum; from e even to fifteen 
years’ service they will receive 2,609 francs; from sixteen to 
twenty, 2,800; from twenty-one to twenty-five, 3,000; and for 
twenty-six ye rs’ service and upwards they will receive 3,200 
francs per Resid , or an equivalent, are also pro- 
vided them; and tke pastors of some of the mountain parishes 
have an additional sum ranging from 100 to 600 francs per 
annum. 





Tue Hirroprome or Panis, which was burned to the ground 
some years ago, is about tu rise from its ashes. The restoration 
of this great circus, says the Pall Mall Gazette, will be a boon 
to the lower classes in Paris, who delighted in the performances 
at the old establishment. These, indeed, aoiused everybody in 
one way or another, since, although on alarge, nay, magnificent 
scale, they resembled those Thespian efforts at village fairs 
which please by their naivet- and their incongruities as much as 
more serious exhibitions of dramatic talent and effect. 


Among 
the attractions of the Hip 


drome was, at one time, a series of 
ull-fights, at which the Socicty fo: the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals migit have taken reserved seats, The bulls followed 
the toreadores about like pet lambs, and were on terms of per- 
fect amity with the whole staff of picadores, chulos, banderil- 
leros, &c., down to the matador, whose coup d+ yrace was inno- 
cuous. Spanish visitors t bjected that the spectacle 
was tame and deficient in color, but no one heeded them. ‘This 
primitive place of entertainment would, on one occasion, have 
been the scene of a frightful disaster but for the presence of 
mind of the manager, M. Arnault. An enormous python es- 
caped from its cage in the arena during a crowded performance. 








an American belle with a large fortune, who wore a dress of rose 
and black striped velvet, we are only echoing a leading topic of 
conversation, among the privileged occupants of the royal en- 


aud darted towards the audience, who would soon have crushed 
each other to death in their terror, had not M. Arnault kept bis 
head, and, sending for a large can of milk, placed it in the way 


|of the monster, who stopped to drink it, and was thus easily 
see 


rtery. It was found that a portion of the skull was missing. In 


Tue Sxout or Donizerti, Tux Comrosen — Some months back, 
the municipality of Bergamo exhumed the body of Donizetti, to 
transfer it from the family tomb of the Pezzolis to the ceme- 


fact, the surgeon entrusted with the post mortem examination 
bad removed it. On his death it passed into the hands ot his 
nephew. who converted it into a money-box The pears gone 

di inst him, and he has handed over 





Tue pollution of the rivers in England by sewage and the 
refuse of faetories and mines, has become a very serious evil, 
and an effort will be made during the next session of Parliament 
to secure remedial legislation. The waters are sometimes dis- 
colored by the discharges from mines to such an extent as to 
reader bathing impossible, and to ruin the salmon spawnin) 
beds. Manufacturers complain that their boilers are injur 
by vitriol discharged into the streams from which they take 
water. The numerous paper mills which pour their refuse into 
the rivers poisou the water and render it unfit for cattle to drink. 
The discharge ot sewage matter into the rivers from the towns 
has converted many streams, which were formerly clear and pel- 
lucid, into foul sewers. 


Tue fifth or ‘‘Inkerman” volume, as it is called, of Mr. 


Kinglake’s ‘‘ Invasion of the Crimea,’ a work commenced 
about fifteen years ago, is announced for immediate publication. 


Ar Berne there may be seen at present at the places used for 
posting up public notices nine little placards, each containing 
twenty names. ‘They are lists of Berne citizens who are forbid- 
den to visit cafes and restaurants because they have not paid the 
military taxes. 





Notwirustanp1ne the strikes in England, the wages of all ex- 
cept farm laborers are going down. Tho colliers of South Dur- 
ham have been reduced ten per cent., and seventy thousand are 
in idleness in opposition to the measure. The colliers in the 
Burnley district have returned to work at their masters’ terms, 
after 8 ending $100,000 in idle resistance. ‘The foremen in the 
collieries, men who are paid by weight for the coal raised, and 
make their own terms with the workingmen, realize immense 
profits. Ina cave recently heard before a Warwickshire court, 


one of these foremen admitted that his income averaged $400 a 
week in gold, 


A new air machine was lately put into operation in the British 
House of Commons. By means of this apparatus a constant sup- 
ply of air, cooled to any required degree, even in the warmest 
weather, can be s»pplied at the rate of from 60,000 to 90,000 
gallons per minute. The house contai s about 900,000 gallons 
of air, so that when the apparatus is working at its maximum, it 


is possible to renew the air without sensible draught every ten 
minutes, 


Frenoa Estimate oF a Loypon Suxpay.—A proposal to pro- 
hibit work on Sunday was brougut before the French Chamber 
June 5th, and thrown out, the Government voting with the ma- 
jority. Thereupon the Rappel accuses the Clerical Party of 
wishing to introduce the English Sunday into France, and, for 


the edification of its readers, it draws the following sketch of 
-unday in London : 


“All is closed. The bakers don't bake, and the eating-houses 
are sealed. It is difficult for’ a foreigner to avoid dying of hun- 

er. A glass of wine would cost the publican three guineas, 
or piety is stuffed with a fine, and God is protected by the po- 
lice. The inhabitants themselves do not fare much be ter. You 
would look in vain for smoke from the chimneys. The cook 
does not dare to light her fire, ‘The family dinners are composed 
of the remains of the preceding day, and stale, hard bread, They 
leave home merely to go to church —grave and lugubrious in 
their Sunday clothes, without turning their heads or speaking 
to one another. ‘They return and sing hymns the rest of the 
day. The streets are then empty, and the town is like a ceme- 
tery, dead and mournfu'.” 


Tuerx is in the Cunton of Obwalden, Switzerland, a law muk- 
ing it penal for minors to indulge in smoking. ‘he ‘*Patri- 
archs,” otherwise called the yovernment, of the Canton of Ob- 
walden, noticing a shocking increase in the pernicious use of 
tobacco and suuff by minors generally, have republished an ab- 
solute law on the subject as a reminder that due punishment 
will be meted out to offenders. 


Tue AvTuor oF THE Pitceiu's Procress~ Great excitement was 
created throughout, England by the unveiling at Bedford,on June 
15th, of the magnificent statue of John Punyan which with the 
pedestal is about nine fect bigb, which was presented to that 
town by the Duke of Bedford, and was publicly inaugurated on 
that day on St. Peter s Green, by Lady Augusta Howard, The 
bells of the parish church were ringing merrily, the shops were 
closed, the town was full of visitors who had swa med in from 


the surrounding country, there were bands of music and pro- 
cession:, flags fluttered in the streets, aud representatives of all 
political and religious parties met on common ground, for the 
one common object. The inhabi ants of Bedford, in exbibitin, 
photograpbs, picto-ial editions cf the * Pilgrim's Progress,” 
placards and mottoes, showed their interest in the ceremony. 
Such relics as there are of Bunyan were brought to view, and 
many visitors took an early drive to Elstow to look upon the 
spot where the tinker dwelt, ‘The chief object of interest, how- 
ever, was the statue itself. The likeness of Punyan is from a 
contemporary painting by Sadler, in possession of the Rev. Mr. 
Clive. ‘Lhe figure contains two tons of bronze. On the pedestal 
are scenes in relief from the * Pilgrim’s Progress.” Dean 
Stanley, called upon to address thecrowd, delivered a speech 
which was a model for brevity. It cunsisted of the following 
sentences : 

‘The mayor has called upon me to say a few words, and I 
shall obey him. The mayor bas done bis work, the Duke of 
Bedford has done his, the sculptor and artist bave done theirs 
and uow | ask you to do yours in commemorating John Bunyan 
Every one of you who has not read the ‘Pilgrim's Progress,’ 
there be any such person, read it withont any delay; those wh » 
bave read it a bundred times read it for the hundred and fir 
time. tollow out in your lives the lessons which the * Pilgrims 
Progress’ teaches, and then you will all of you be even bett 
models of John Bunyan than this magnificent statue which the 
Dake of Bedford has given you.” 

Mr. Wright, of Birmingham, spoke of Bunyan as pre-em 
nently a man of the people; and after some brief remarke from 
other gentlemen, the programme was finished. 















































An Invitation to Toilers. 
By G. Linnaeus Banks. 


Pale tenants of courts and of alleys, 
Where festering pestilence broods 
Come forth to the fields and the valleys — 
1'o the joy of the streams and the woods ! 
Come forth ! with your loved ones around ye, 
And sannter at will, or lie down, 
Tn the gicen nooks v hich Nature has found ye 
To fly to, away from the town ! 


Come away to the breath of the muuntains, 
here the heather and gorze are in bloom ! 
Come away to the rills and the fountains, 
Where the breezes are charged with perfume, 
While ye tarry the song-birds are singing 
In chorus their exquisite lay, 
And the glades and the woodlands are ringing 
With the masic cf children at play ! 
Ccme forth on the one day in seven 
“ hen there’s rest for the body and mind, 
And worship your Maker, in beaven, 
In the fanes which his hand hath designed; 
To the thoughtless those fanes may seem lowly, 
And no incense of prayer from them rise, 
But to God they are lofty and holy, 
As His temple above in the skies ! 
———_—-Pr «+ 


THE TWO QUEENS; 


A SEQUEL TO 
GRACE O'MALLEY. 


Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth Century. 














By J. E. MUDDOCK. 





(Continued from our last). 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE (CONSPIRACY, 


Once again we must carry the reader back to the 
English capital. The various characters which more or 
less have been influenced by Grace O'Malley, the Queen 
of the West, have been erratic in their movements; for 
where the dramatis person are numerous, the stage of 
action must necessarily be large. Back then to the great 
and busy city of London, which even then, as now, 
seemed to et in some measure the destinies of other 
nations. 

It is night, and the human streams have ceased to flow 
through the streets, whose echoes are only awakened 
now by the footfalls of the patrol. The feverish rest. 
lessness of the day has passed, and the repose which 
night brings, has setiled on the thousands of toilers and 
idlers alike. Darkness is over all, save where here and 
there the flickering oil lamps glimmer, or the chinks in 
the shutters allow the lamp-rays of some midnight stu 
dent, to stream out like a warning beacon over the dark 
waters of atroubled sea. 

The city is carefully guarded. Its great gates are 
locked and barred, and even the main arteries leading 
thereto, are patrolled at fixed periods by armed watch- 
men. But after all, their vigilance is but human vigi 
lance, and may be deceived; for they see not the tall- 
cloaked figure of a man that flits rather than walks along 
the Strand. This man studiously endeavors to avoid at- 
tracting the observations of the watch. Nor is the task 
a difficult one. His footfalls are noiseless, he keeps 
close to the houses, and carefully avoids the strips of 
light that fall athwart the footpath from the feeble lamps. 
He hurries along until he reaches the corner of a street 
leading down to the river. Then another cloaked figure 
steps from the shadow of a house-porch, and mysterious- 
ly utters the word “ Death,” as he grasps the arm of the 
other. 

“Life or death,” answers the first man. The twomen 
shake hands, and hurry down the street until they reach 
a tall house that is partly built on piles, over the water 
of the Thames, that flows sluggishly along. ‘The second 
man takes a key from his pocket, and opening the door, 
the two pase in. They make their way up a long flight 
of decaying wooden stairs, until they reach a narrow 
landing, when they are accosted by another man, who 
utters the mysterious word “ Death;” and ‘having re- 
ceived the reply, “ Life and Death,” he allows the two to 

ass up a shorter flight of stairs to a second landing. 
| ow again they are challenged, and having given the 
passwords they proceed down a passage, and opening 
a door, the darkness is dispersed by a tlood of light that 
pours from aroom. It is along room. ‘The walls pan- 
elled with black oak, the ceiling crossed with massive 
beams. Seated at various tables are groups of men, all 
armed, nearly all bearded. Hats and cloaks are lying 
about in confusion, and several naked swords on the 
tables gleam as the light falls upon them, 

As the strangers entered they remove their hats, and 
then the features of Ulic ind Martin are disclosed. A 
tall black visaged man, who is seated at one end of the 
room, and who seems to be the leader, rises, and ex- 
claims: 

“ Welcome, comrades. You are late. 
serious has detained you ?” 

“No,” answered Martin. “I was at the spot indi- 
cated to meet our friend Ulic, and guide him to this 


I hope nothing 


then. He was a little behind time in arriving there. 
But the cause of that delay he perhaps will aie” 
“TI lingered somewhat longer than I should have done,” 





| Ulic replied, * for [had hopes I should have been able to 


place. We have seen nobody, or heard nothing since’! 





have induced several more to join our band.” 

“ You did net succeed though ?” the leader hurriedly 
asked. 

“No,” was the answer. “ I sounded several fellows, 
| but they did not seem inclined to fall in with my views, 
and so I gave the job up.” 
| Of course you did not divulge our plans ?” 
| “Certainly not,” Ulic replied. “Iam too old a bird 
'to walk into a trap with my eyes open. But we have no 
|time to spare, and [ think we had better to business.” 

“ At once,” answered the leader. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, addressing the company, “ you 
|are aware that we have met here to-night on urgent 
business. The exact nature of that business, however 
ean be better explained to you by our comrade Ulic.” 

Both Martin and Ulic crossed over to the speaker’s 
table, and Ulic prepared to address the assembly. It 
will be necesgary here, however, to explain the nature 
of the gathering. It was a society known as the “ Life 
and Death Society,” and its members were the most 
reckless cut-throats and adventurers of the time: sol- 
diers, who had deserted trom the service of the queen; 
needy and unprincipled vagabonds, who were desirous 
of distinguishing themselves in any manner and at any 
cost; in short, it was one of the dangerous secret socie- 
ties peculiar to the time. Its power was great. 

As an instrument of revenge it was terrible, and woe 
to the man who had once been duomed by the members 
of the society to destruction. He was sure to fall. No- 
thing could save him. ‘The agents of the society were 
spread far and wide, and when once they were commis- 
sioned to slay a man, they speedily carried out their in- 
structions in a manner at once silent and mysterious. 
By these means, diabolical and cold-blooded crimes were 
committed, and the authors of the outrages were never 
traced. The society was no respecter of persons. High 
or low, blue-blooded or plebeian, it mattered not. De- 
struction, where considered necessary, was dealt with 
an equal hand to all. 

The adventurer Ulic, at the commencement of his so- 
journ in England, soon became acquainted with this so- 
ciety, and his powers of penetration and natural shrewd- 
ness at once convinced him, that he might use it as a 
means to his own self-aggrandizement. He had made 
himself familiar with several of its leading and promi- 
nent members, and distinguished himself, and secured 
their confidence, by inducing many of her majesty’s sol- 
diers to desert. 

The service he had rendered to the queen in Galway, 
and the evidence he had given in the case of Lyster, 
had gained hima certain amount of popularity, so that 
he was enabled to mix with the troops, and move in places 
from which, under other circumstances, he would have 
been excluded. 

Members joining the Life and Death Society, were 
bound to secrecy by the most fearful oaths, and no vio- 
lation had ever been known to take place, for the inter- 
ests were so mutual, that forone member to betray an- 
other, was to sacrifice himself. Expeditions of a most 
daring character were frequently planned and carried 
out by the society; and all the wealth accumulated, from 
whatsoever source, was equally shared at stated periods 
amongst its members. Both Ulic and Martin had been 
enrolled, and the ambitious spirit of the former had 
prompted him to lay a scheme before his colleagues 
which, as it appealed to their avarice, he had no doubt 
would meet with approval. 

It was with the object of laying this scheme before 
the society that he had wended his lonely way through 
the deserted streets; and being almost astranger in that 
locality, the labyrinthian nature of which was well cal- 
culated, to puzzle a person better acquainted with the 
tortuous windings than was Ulic, Martin had been sent 
to the top of the street to wait the coming of the Irish- 
man, and where, as the reader has seen, he met him. 

To return once more to the assembly, after this neces- 
sary and explanatory digression. When Ulic crossed to 
the president’s table, every tongue was hushed, and 
wraptattention was depicted on the faces of all; for the 
curiosity of the members had been raised by rumors of 
a daring scheme to be proposed, that promised to enrich 
all who took part in it. 

“Comrades,” said Ulie, as he looked round the assemb- 
ly of lawless rascals, many of whom played with the 
handles of their weapons, as if impatient of being active- 
ly employed in the sanguinary trade peculiar to the so- 
ciety, “comrades, I have ventured tocome among you to- 
night, to submit for your approval the plans of a scheme 
that I feel sure, if suecesstully carried out (and there is 
no reason why it should not be), will fill the coffers of 
this honorable body to overflowing.” 

Subdued applause greeted this announcement, and 
|when it had subsided, Ulic continued: 


never before fallen to its lot.” 





and several voices cried: 
“ The scheme—the scheme!” 
*T will to it at once,” Ulic answered, “ You are aware 


|that I aman Irishman, and that years of my life were 
passed in the service of the father of the notorious Queen 
of the West—Crone O’Maille. He was a man after your 
own hearts. He owed noallegiance, and his motto was 
to take and keep all he could. You will, therefore, wel 
understand that with his unlimited resources and power- 
ful clan, he was enabled to keep his treasure chests con- 
stantly filled. Athis death, his daughter seized upon 
the reins of authority; and by the policy she has since 
pursued, her possessions and wealth are incalculable. It 
is to this important fact, comrades, that I wish strongly 
to direct your attention. We mnst possess ourselves of 


some of Grace O’Malley’s riches.” 


“ How—how ?” cried several voices. 
“LT am coming to the means directly,” Ulic continued. 


| Since she has acknowledged allegiance to the English 


queen, [ have reason to know that the vigilance she 
formerly exercised has in a great measure been relaxed, 
and that to assail her in her stronghold is a task easily 
to be accomplished.” 

“But [heard you say that you once made this 
attempt before and failed,” the president remarked. 

“T did,” Ulic answered; “but it was under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances. A crazy Spanish gal- 
ley and inexperienced crew were unequal to the 
difficulty of wrestling with a terrible gale we en- 
countered on reaching her waters. The result of this 
was that our craft was wrecked. I was seized, sub- 
jected to all kinds of barbarities at the hands of this 
female savage, and ultimately cast into a foul 
dungeon, from which I managed to effect my escape 
by stratagem. But however discouraging this un- 
avoidable failure may seem at the first glance, it will, 
upon mature reflection, present itself to you in the 
light of an accident, that there are a thousand chances 
to one against its happening again. I therefore feel 
that Iam perfectly justified in directing your atten- 
tion to this woman’s possessions, as a fertile source 
from.which we may each and all enrich ourselves. 
What I propose, then, is that an expedition should be 
undertaken to these western districts. The force we 
can bring to bear will be considerable, for I am 
acquainted with several clans who will gladly espouse 
our cause, so that the power of the O’Malley clan cau 
be crushed. A more fitting opportunity than the 
present could not have offered itself. he western 
queen has formed an alliance with her old enemy, 
Queen Elizabeth. ‘To the smaller chieftains this 
means ruin, since Elizabeth’s troops, aided by the 
O’Malley, would be more than a match against an at- 
tempt at rebellion. These petty chieftains, there fore, 
will gladly join any expedition we may organize, 
until, united as one grand whole, we shall be strong 
enough to utterly annihilate Grace O'Malley. I trust, 
comrades, that I have made myself sufficiently clear 
on the subject, and that my project will meet with 
your unanimous approval.” 

“T for one,” said a young and dare-devil looking 
fellow, “ think the scheme a good one.” 

“ And [—and I—and 1 !” exclaimed several voices. 

**T agree also in the proposition,” said the president. 
“Tt means a free life and wealth, if suecessful. But 
there are numerous difficulties that present them- 
selves tomy mind. The numerical strength of our 
band should not be less than two hundred. Of course 
this force would be increased by the recruits, which, 
according to Ulic’s showing, we might expect in the 
Irish country. Every one of these two hundred 
should be a free volunteer, bound by oath to strictly 
adhere to the plan of operations laid down, as well as 
to recognize the authority of a chosen leader. Assum- 
ing that we could obtain two hundred volunteers 
from our own ranks, the next obstacle is how to reach 
the country where our operations would be carried 
out. Not being amphibious, we could not very well 
eross the Irish Channel unless we had some ships.” 

“The difficulties, when properly met are reduced to 
insignificant trifles,” Ulic replied. The number of 
volunteers required may be easily obtained. 
There are nearly one hundred present now. And I 
think I am not deceived, judging from their appear- 
ances, that they are all eager to set out for-this Eldo- 
rado. For the rest our secret agencies can easily 
obtain them, while the mode of transit is the least of 
the obstacles. Four galleys that I wot of are lying 
down the Thames, waiting for a wind to carry them 
to Ireland. Iam acquainted with the sailing master 
of these craft. He is a wily rogue; and a few dozen 
rose nobles will remove any scruples of conscience the 





comrade Ulie. 
Again amurmur of applause ran through the assembly your approval ?” 


rascal may possess. Comrades, I have no hesitation 


|in pledging myself to secure these trading galleys for 
‘our service. That being done the rest is easy.” 


A murmur of applause ran through the assembly, 


|for the passions of the listeners had been well aroused 
“When you did me the honor to enrole me as one of by the artful Ulic. 

your members, I felt, while having a private difference | 

to settle, that I might be the humble means of giving rose and said : 

the society a slice of fortune such as, it is possible, has | 


When silence was once more restored, the president 


“You have heard the proposition made by our 
What say you? Does it meet with 


“ It does—it does !” exclaimed every voice. 
‘Good !” continued the president, at the same time 
lifting his sword on high. , 
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This was the signal for every blade to be drawn | of the place, and that force would be next to useless, 


from its scabbard ; and as all the men rose and held | 
their weapons in the air, the lights glittered on the) 
blades, and gave a curious and weird effect to the! 


scene, which was heightened by the motly dresses) 


and the swarthy countenances of the men, that were 


animated now with some of the darkest passions that | 


lurk in the human breast. 


Ulic determined to resort to stratagem. 

He posted his followers in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the castle, taking care that every man 
should be carefully concealed. He then dressed 
himself in the ragged costume of a peasant, which 
he had secured at a cottage he had stopped at some 
days preyious. His knowledge of the Irish language 


“Our oath of secresy, comrades,” the president|and acquaintance with the O’Malley’s signal he knew 
continued : ‘ Neither by word nor deed will I betray | would serve him in good stead. His intention was to 


the objects of our society, nor this particular ex- 
pedition we are about to engage in.” 

This was repeated by every man, who, as he con- 
cluded, kissed his sword-blade, and said : “ I swear to 
keep silent !” 

** [ swear also to obey our chosen leader,” the presi- 
dent continued. 

This was repeated also, and again the swords were 
kissed. ’ 

“ We hold together for Life or Death,” the presi- 
dent went on. 

*“ We hold together for Life or Death,” repeated 
the men. 

* Who shall our leader be ?” the president added. 

* Ulie—Ulic—Ulie !” cried every man. 

As their voices died away, Ulic stepped into the 
centre of the room, and raising his sword aloft, said : 

“ Comrades, I thank you for this choice ; and here, 
in the presence of you all, I swear to devote myself to 
your cause, and strain every nerve and use every 
energy to lead you to success and riches.” 

He kissed his sword, and a shout of applause greet- 
ed his speech. 

“Tt is time now that we broke up,” said the presi- 
dent. 

At the warning, swords were sheathed, cloaks and 
hats donned, several trap-doors in the floor were 
lifted, and the men descended by means of ladders to 
the river, where boats were in waiting to convey them 
to their homes. In a few minutes the sounds had 
died away, and the place was left in darkness. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
A STRUGGLE TO THE DEATH. 

However much his partners in the conspiracy might 
have thought otherwise, it is certain that Ulie was 
actuated but by the most selfish motives in planning 
the scheme for attacking Grace O’Malley. These 
motives were revenge and the personal acquirement of 
wealth. He cared not how the others fared so long 
as he could gain the ends he had in view. From the 
knowledge he possessed of the country and the castles 
of Grace, he did not allow any doubts to trouble him 
as to the success of the undertaking. The band of 
desperadoes—trained as they were, to the use of 
arms—were a match, he considered, for double their 
number, so that he had good reason to believe in his 
own mind that failure was out of the region of proba- 
bility. He was untiring in his energy to swell the 
number of the band, nor was he long in accomplish- 
ing what he desired. The charms of an expedition of 
such a nature, holding out as it did the prospect of 

reat booty, were irresistible to the members of the 

ife and Death Society, and they hastened to give in 
their names to Ulic, so that in a very few days after 
the midnight meeting he found himself at the head of 
as desperate a gang of ruffians as could be found 
throughout her majesty’s domains. The difficulty of 
transit, as the Irishman surmised, was easily surmount- 
ed; and the four galleys that were lying in the 
Thames, waiting to return to Dublin, whence they had 
come, were secured. It was the darkest of nights, as 
boat-load after boat-load of heavily-armed men drift- 
ed slowly and silently along the bosom of the Thames, 
until the spot was reached where the galleys lay, 
below the Tower. Then the men embarked, and, 
when a large quantity of provisions and ammunition 
had been taken on board, the ships prepared them- 
selves for sea. In the grey mist of the dawning day 
they crept down the river, a favoring breeze filling 
their sails, and enabling them to be far away before 
their clandestine departure could arouse suspicion. 

After a voyage that was long, but without adven- 
ture, the little fleet reached a pointin the extreme 
west of Ireland, snd the band effected a landing in a 
wild and lonely region. After a rest for two days 
they marched through the country, and their numbers 
were gradually increased by the retainers of the petty 
chieftains, until they were a thousand strong. It was 
ascertained that Grace was sojourning at Carrigh-a- 
Howly, and that her castle of Caislean-na-Circe was 
left in possession of a handful of men. On hearing 
this news Ulic at once determined to attack the latter 
place, .and accordingly marched his forces there with- 
out delay. 

By marching at night and lying concealed during 
the day in the passes and on the mountains, they did 
not attract attention, and they were enabled to reach 
the neighhorhood of the castle without its garrison 
being aware of the approach of such a large body of 


fighting men, Knowing the almost impregnability {men who had been left,and who defended their charge| 


go in a boat by himself to the castle; two boat- 


j\loads of his followers were to closely follow him, 


Having effected a landing, he would pretend that he 
had been sent by Grace, whose - castle of Carrigh- 
a-Howiy was besieged by her linsband for assist- 
ance. If the plan succeeded, half the garrison 
would be drawn off and sent onshore. The men in 
ambush could then fall upon them, and eut them 
to pieces, while those in the boats would have no 
difficulty in effecting an entrance into the castle, where 
if they once managed to get a footing nothing could 





dislodge them. A dark night was chosen for putting 


ithis plan into operation. 


Ulic felt that the risk he was running was great, for 
should he, by any chance, be recognized, instant death 
he knew would be his lot. But whatever evil quali- 
ties he was possessed of, cowardice was not one of 
them. And his indifference to personal danger,might 
have compensated for much that was bad, had it been 
displayed in a worthier cause. 

As he pulled over the dark waters of the Lough, his 
heart beat high, for it almost seemed as if his most 
ambitious wishes were about to be realized. Every- 
thing worked in his favor, and could he but secure the 
castle, he had no fear but what, with the force at his 
command, he could hold his own. 

As he reached the rock he gave the well-known 
whistle signal of O’Malley, and in a few minutes it 
was answered from the castle. Then a kern appeared, 
and inquired who was there, and what the business of 
the stranger was ? 

“Tam a messenger sent in all speed by thy mis- 
tress, Grace, and I erave instant audience with the 
commandant, for it is a matter of life and death.” 

“Thy message shall be at once delivered,” said the 
man as he disappeared from the battlements. After 
waiting for some time, the portcullis was raised, the 
gate opened, and some kerns appeared, bearing torches, 
and requested Ulie to land. 

He did not hesitate about availing himself of the in- 
vitation; but boldly stepping out of the boat, he fol- 
j|lowed his conductors into the courtyard. Arrived 
there, he was met by the chief in command, and ad- 
dressing him in the Irish language, he demanded as- 
sistance forhis mistress Grace, “ whose castle was be- 
sieged and well nigh reduced.” 


The request was by no means an unusual one, and 
the able manner in which Ulic played his part dis- 
armed suspicion, The garrison consisted of about one 
hundred, and the commandant gave orders that eighty 
of this number should at once arm, and start for Car- 
righ-a-Howly. In an instant all was bustle and con- 
fusion, and the erstwhile solitude was broken with 
the clanging of arms and the hoarse shouting of many 
voices. The only precaution used, if precaution it 
could be called, was that Ulic should be detained. 
But so far as this afforded him any annoyance, it ac- 
corded with his plans. In tess than an hour from the 
time of delivering the message, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the soldiers depart. It was an anxious time 
for him, for any hitch now and all would be lost. His 
own followers, in their boats, had carefully concealed 
themselves under the shadow of the overhanging rocks. 
When they saw the other boats depart, they knew 
that so far the plan had succeeded. Then very slowly 
and noiselessly they paddled round to the little pier 
that gave access to the entrance gate. On reaching 
this, they climbed up one by one, and lay flat down 
upon their faces. In the meantime, Ulic waited in the 
courtyard, for the proper moment to strike the final 
blow. The gate of the castle had been closed, but the 
portcullis was still up. He ascertained that only one 
man was on guard. 

When the excitement occasioned by the hurried de- 
parture of the troops had died away, and the remain- 
der of the garrison had betaken themselves to the 
guard-room, Ulic stole out. The night was very 
dark, and with noiseless footsteps he cautiously cross- 
ed the courtyard, until he reached the gateway, where 
the lonely sentry paced. It was the work of a mo- 
ment for Ulic to spring upon this man, who was 
strangled before he could utter a cry, so sudden had 
been the movement. To open the ponderous gate 
was a task less easy; notwithstanding that by some 
strange inadvertence the keys had been left in. He 
managed, however, to shoot the bolts, and then by 
almost superhuman strength, turn the windlass that 
slowly swung open the entrance to the castle. He 
uttered a shrill whistle, and in a few minutes the yard 
was swarming with his followers. The castle was won, 
jafter a brief but bloody struggle, with the handful of 











to the death. Not more than half a dozen su 
remained when the struggle ended. 

Almost at the same moment the portion of the gar- 
rison, Which had gone to the mainland, was engaged 
ina hand to hand encounter with Ulic’s followers, 
who were lying in ambush. But an intimate know- 
ledge of the country and the intense darkness favored 
the Irish, and they managed to escape with trifling 
loss. The leader saw at once that a trap had been laid, 
and that to attempt to return to the castle would be 
madness. With the remains of his little band he 
therefore hurried forward to Carrig-a-Howly, to report 
the trick that had been practised. 

When Grace heard of it her rage knew no bounds. 
Age and wear had somewhat weakened her, but a flash 
of youth’s fire came back again with this news; and she 
braced herself up to wreak vengeance, on the wretch 
who had been guilty of the treachery. From the re- 
ports brought by the fugitives, it was evident the 
enemy was in force; but who he was, and where he 
had come from, was a mystery at present. 

“ By all the saints!” she cried, as she chafed with 
rage— by all the saints, we'll roast alive this knave 
who has dared to possess himself of our castle. We'll 
invest it until these miserable vermin who have crawl- 
edin shall be starved into their graves. By mine an- 
cestors’ bones, but they shall rue their audacity ! 
Caislean-na-Circe in the hands of anenemy! Why, 
can scarce believe the report. But since they have 
dared to come into the lions den they shall feel our 
teeth.” 

Then she summoned Michael, her favorite lieutenant, 
whom she always kept near her. 
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Ile was old and grey now; but when he heard the as- 
tounding news, he stretched his gigantic figure to its 
full height; and the warlike instincts rose up within 
him, until his eyes flashed and his face burned. 

“Michael” cried his queen, “ this strange foe who 
has dared to sit down in our territory—nay, even to 
take our castle, must be crushed—utterly annihilated. 
If age has not dampened thy martial valour, Michael, 
thou must render me good service now.” 

“T am still a soldier, and the devoted servant of her 
whose fortunes I have followed so long,” replied the 
giant. 

“Welland bravely said. But we must not waste 
time in words. Action—action is needed,” Grace an- 
swered. “ What dost thou propose?” 

“To fight, an it please you.” 

“Ay, ay, thou art getting garrulous,” she cried, 
impatiently. “Of course it pleases us to fight. But 
the foe is here in force. Our troops are scattered 
throughout tne west, and there is not time to muster 
them. What art thy plans? Thou wert wont to act 
with decision in case of emergency.” 

“Tf my judgment-is natured, my energy is none the 
less vigorous.” Michael answered. “ We must get the 
whole available force at hand together, Let mounted 
messengers hasten with all speed to our strongholds 
in the west and obtain reinforcements.” 

“ How many fighting men can we muster at once ?” 
Grace asked. 

“Within half a score of five hundred.” 

“That is good. Let our best arms be served out, 
and the two cannon presented tous by the English 
queen, got in readiness. And remember, ere to-mor- 
row’s sun dawn we must be ready to march.” 

“Tt shall be done,” Michael replied as he withdrew 
to execute his queen’s commands. 

Then all was bustle and activity, The fleetest 
horses were mounted by the trustiest messengers, and 
were soon speeding across the country to Doona, 
Clare, Kildavnit, and the other castles in the posses- 
of Grace. 

On the morrow, as the sun rose, nearly five hundred 
stalwart fighting men were drawn up in frout of Carrigh- 
a-Howly. The little army was divided into two divi- 
sions. At the head of one was Michael, and the im- 
placable Grace, who had buckled on her sword, perhaps 
for the last time, led the other. Then, at the word of 
command, the small Lut compact body of warriors 


moved westward. 
7” 


* * * * * 


In the meantime, Ulic and his followers had not been 
idle, so far as putting themselves into a state of defense 
was concerned. ‘Though elated with their success, in 
so easily securing the castle, they had given themselves 
up to revel for the first day, and neglected the most 
important duty—that of laying iu a stock of provisions ; 
for the castle was almost destitute of every necessary 
of life. When, therefore, the news was brought that a 
body of troops was approaching under the leadership of 
the fiery queen herself, Ulic’s joy was turned to cha- 
grin. He saw the folly of :ttempting to hold the castle 
against a siege, and so determined to meet his old 
enemy, and give battle to her on the mainland, Leav- 
ing a handful of men to hold possession of the castle, 
he collected the bulk of his followers, and hastened 
ashore. 

As Grace came within sight of Ulic’s army, she was 
chagriued to find that in numerical strength it was su- 
perior to her own. But nothing daunted, and with the 
intrepidity so characteristic of her, she rushed to thg 
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battle, and it was not long before she learned that it 
was her old foe, Ulic, who was pitted against her. Then 
truly did she fight with the courage of a lion. Into the 
very thick of the battle did she ride. Bullets and ar- 
rows flew around her, but she seemed to bear a charmed 
life. 

It was an awful fight. The English were as two to 
one against the Irish ; but the latter ‘ought with a fury 
begotten by the desperate nature of their situation. 
With the two small mounted guns they did terrible exe- 
cution. The balls plowed their way through the hu- 
man ranks, dealing death and destruction with fearful 
rapidity. 

For a moment Grace and Michael met. The latter 
was begrimed with dust and powder, and his clothes 
were stained with blood. 

** Michael,” she exclaimed, “If thou hast any love for 
me, let not that treacherous hound Ulic escape.” 
“T will slay him or die!” was the grim reply, as he 
hurried away, and was lost in a cloud of smoke. 

The battle raged with renewed fury, and it was evi- 
dent that the Trish were being sorely beaten. The 
little army was frequently repulsed and as frequently 
they rallied again. Then, as if by mutual consent, the 
two armies ceased the contest for a few minutes ; for, 
on a rising slope of ground, Michael and Ulic were seen 
atruggling together, locked in a deadly embrace. The 
pause was little more than momentary, however, for, 
rushing down the mountain side and with the impetu- 
osity of a torrent, came a body of troops, with the 
** flying-horse ” of the O’Malley streaming in the wind. 

rt saw them coming She raised the war-cry of 
her clan, and rushed into the battle with renewed vigor. 
The reinforcements had not come a minute too soon, 





dous convulsion. The air grew black with smoke, and 


tion around. Their shattered columns reeled, rallied for 


victorious Irish, who slaughtered them without mercy. 
The desperate band of warriors collected by Ulic was 


mesis, Grace stalked amongst the bodies of the slain, 
her hair dishevelled, her dress in rags, her face black- 
ened with smoke and powder. She was looking for 
something—a something apparently she could not find. 
She harried along, peering eagerly into the ghastly faces 
of the dead. 
round. She was wounded and weak, and it was with 
ifficulty she sustained herself. Presently she tripped 
over something, and fell—fell with a cry of mingled rage 
and joy on her lips ; for half-hidden in the long grass 
and heather was the gory body of Ulie, locked in a death 
embrace, almost twisted together, as it were, with the 
giant Michael, who was also dead and stark. She stag- 

red to her feet. With difficulty she released her 
Restenenh from the fearful grip of his opponent ; she 
struck the corpse of Ulic in the face, spurned it with 
her foot, spat upon it. Then the nature of the stern iron- 
willed woman softened, as she turned to the cold form 
of her faithful lieutenant, and, covering her face with 
her hands, she wept, until weakened and faint from loss 
of blood, she fell prostrate over the body. 

Her people witnessed the scene, and hastened to her. 
She was inseusible; they raised her tenderly, and bore 
her gently back to the castle, together with the body of 
Michael, which a few days afterwards was buried, with 
all the honors befitting such a warrior. 

(To be continued in our next.) 





 Mopers” iv Irsty.— The tourats who enter a stadio in 
Italy and see the sculptor at work, with his model before him, 
are aptio think that one model serves for a whole statue. 
Nothing is further from the truth. For Power's * Eve” no 
fewer than thirty models sat; and our first mother, as she 
stands there in all the purity of the whitest Carrar , may be 
looked upon as representing the beauty of all combined, with 
the ideal of the arti-t supera ded. These models are mainly of 
the peasant class, but, as was the case with Canova, to whom 
Hortense considered it an honor to sit, Pow.rs has sent forth 
more than one statue in which an arm, a hand,o a foot had 
been modelled after that of iadies of wealth and fashion, who 
esteemed it an honor to sit for so great a master. 








Love or THE Beautirut.—Place a yoang girl under the care 
of a kind-hearted, graceful woman, and she, unconsciously to 


hersel’, grows into a graceful lady. Pace a boy in the estab- 
lishment of a thorough going, straightforward business man, 
and he becomes a reliant, practical business man. Children 
are susceptible creatures, and circumstances, and scenes, and 
actions always impress. As you influence them, not by arbi- 
trary rules, nor by stern example alone, but in a thousand 
other ways that speak through beautilul forms, pretty 
ures, &c., so they will grow. ‘Teach your children, then, to 
we the beautiful. if youare able, give them acorner in the 
garden for flowers; allow them to have their favorite trees; 
teach them to wander in the prettiest woodlets ; show them 
where they cau best view the sanset; rouse them in the morn- 
ing, not with the stern, ‘‘ Time for work,” but with the en. 
thusiastic, ‘* See the beautifulsunshine!” Buy for them pretty 
oapeay and encourage them to deck their rooms in his or 
childish way. Give them an inch, and they will go a mile. 
Allow them the privilege, aud they will make your home plea- 
pant and beautifal. yi ’ 


{In Scribner’s Monthly for July.) 


Like Me. 
By Mus. M. F. Burts. 


What would happen, do you suppose, 

If the mignonette should say to the rose: 

‘* The pride of roses I hate to see; 

Why don’t you keep near the ground like me ?” 


What if the rose should say to the phlox: 
** My form and color are orthodox — 

To please your Maker, you've got to be, 
Precisely ia all respects like me.” 


What if a grape should say to a pear: 

‘* Why are you flaunting about up there ? 
Beware of swinging alone and free; 

You ought to cling toa trellis lixe me.” 


What if a river should say toa rill: 

«If you weren't too lazy you'd turn a mill. 
Study my metho}, and try to be 

A rushing, roaring river like me.” 


What if a swan should say to a crow: 
‘* You belong to the race of so-and-so, 
it’s a deadly sin for you to be free; 
Your only Lope is in serving me.” 


What if a goose should teach a wren ! 
Or an eagle try to follow a ben ! 
What if the monkeys should all agree, 
That there ought to be uniformity ! 


What if a man should say to another: 

** Differ with me and you're not my brother; 
I have the truth as the oracles tell; 

Go with me, or you ll go vo hell !” 





[Prom the Argosy.) 


VERA. 


The train stopped. The conductor shouted— 
“ Holmes’ Hill.” It was an express train, about to fly 


and as it was, the victory was doubtful for some time. | on again immediately ; and Vera had scarcely time to 
Suddenly the very mountains were shaken by a stupen-| bid adieu to stiff old Mrs. Murray, and be helped out 


by Mr. Murray, who had been her protectors on her 


mangled bodies were hurtled in all directions. In the| journey. A carriage was waiting at a little distance 
midst of the English ranks an immense store of ammu-|—an old-fashioned affair, that looked like a small 
nition had exploded, dealing the most frightful destruc-| caravan. 


“Is that Miss Nesbitt’s carriage ?” Mr. Murray asked 


a moment, then reeled again and fled, pursued by the] of one of the porters. 


“ Yes, sir.” 
“Come, then, my dear, there’s no time to lose,” 


reduced to a disordered, ragged and bleeding rabble.|said the old gentleman, hastening with Vera to the 
Few of the members of the Life and Death Society were carriage, speaking to the coachman, and giving direc- 
left to tell the fate of their comrades. Like a grim Ne-|tiors to a porter about the luggage. “ Good-bye, once 


more, Miss Vera. I hope we shall hear good reports 
of your health, and—and of all the rest.” 

He was gone before Vera could thank him for his 
good wishes, even had she desired, but she did not. 
She was too much vexed at that last hesitating clause. 


Then she made her way to a slope of|She was sure now that her mamma had told him and 


Mrs. Murray the whole story. This was what had 
made him roll up his eyes, and quote Dr. Watts and 
talk vaguely about the horrible sin of disobeying one’s 
pastors and masters. 

Well, they were gone, anyway. Now for Aunt 
Nesbitt. Vera sat in the ancient chariot, and waited 
while her luggage was fastened on behind. She heard 
the men swear about one box, and it was finally de- 
cided that it should be left and sent over later by 
“Robbie Crutch.” Her consent was not even asked 
by Miss Nesbitt’s wilful old servant. Vera felt this 
to be an additional indignity. Perhaps even he 
knew! Perhaps Miss Nesbitt could no more keep 
anything to herself than mamma. 

The carriage drove off. Vera leaned back in her 
seat, unhappy enough, but just for the moment more 
sulky than miserable. Her natural guardians were 
not content with breaking her heart; they must needs 
make her ridiculous. 

Up hill and down; over a passable road, through 
pretty scenery and cultivated fields, with pleassnt 
woedlands in the foreground and a long sweep of 
lofty hills beyond—bonnie hills of the bonnie land. 
That was what Vera saw as the fat horses trotted 
leisurely. eae | girls in her state of mind would have 
regretted that the country had not been desolate and 
bare, but Vera was neither sentimental nor silly. Be- 
cause she could not have all she wanted in the world, 
she felt to be no reason why she should avoid any 
chance pleasantness which might come in her way. 
Thus the carriage drew near Miss Nesbitt’s. Vera 
saw an old-fashioned red-brick house, with wide- 
spreading wings, half hidden among fine tall cedars 
and other trees. 

Driving through the avenue, the coachman drew up 
his horses at the hall steps. Out of the house came a 
tall, erect, elderly lady, rather a handsome one ; with 
a sufficiently kindly face, had it not been for the sat- 
irical expression of the mouth, and the sharp gleam 
of the gray eyes. Vera had never seen this relative, 
her mother’s aunt, but once, and that was some years 
before. She looked eagerly at this new jailor, as she 
mentally called her. 

“How do you do, Vera,” said Miss Nesbitt, holding 
out her hand to welcome the young lady, and speak- 
ing with as much matter-of-fact composure as though 
she had parted with her only yesterday. “ Drive 
round with the luggage Thomas, it must be taken up 
the back stairs.” 

Thomas touched his horses, and they disappeared 
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lround the side of the house. Miss Nesbitt turned again 


‘to Vera. “Hum!” said she, “ Your eyes are not red. 
| I expected you to arrive drowned in tears. Both your 
sisters did.” 


“Tam sorry to disappoint you, Aunt; I seldom in- 
dulge in tears,” replied Vera, with stately coolness, 

There was an amused, rather approving look in the 
elder woman’s eyes, which Vera did not notice. 

“You are the third,” she continued. “I have had 
one visit in turn from each of my grandnieces.” 

Vera, completely at odds with the world just then, 
looking upon most people, and especially her aunt, as 
her natural enemies, felt so irritated by the sarcastic 
sinile on the thin lips, that she could not resist throw- 
ing the gauntlet down at once. 

" = _ you ever had any other prisoners, Aunt Nes- 
itt ?” 
“Oh, no,” replied the old lady, perfectly unmoved. 
“‘ Mine is a very private mad-house, indeed, reserved 
exclusively for my affectionate young relatives.” 
She laughed as she spoke. Vera could not help 
laughing also. 
“Good,” said Aunt Nesbitt. ‘“ Make haste with 
your toilette ; luncheon is on the table. I must eat, 
at all events.” 
“So must I,” said Vera, “I am dreadfully hungry, 
and the journey was a long one. I will just throw off 
my hat and cloak here.” 
Aunt Nesbitt nodded her head as she led the way 
to the dining-room, ruminating. “ This girl is made of 
different stuff from her sisters,” thought she.““Veronica 
Nesbitt, she reminds me of you in the old, old days.” 
They sat down to table. The luncheon was excel- 
lent, and Vera ate with an excellent appetite, talking 
occasionally. 
“You are not a bit like a heroine,” observed Aunt 
Nesbitt. 
“You will find me quite enough of one,” sald Vera. 
“Do you mean that as a threat ?” asked her aunt. 
“No,” said Vera. “I did mean to be disagreeable, 
but I made up my mind last night that it would be 
silly. I should punish myself more than you aunt, so 
I intend to make the best of my life here that I can.” 
“Tt is very dull here.” 
“T shall not mind that for a while.” 
‘* But you are to stay here until you are cured.” 
Vera smiled slightly. 
“T understand. You think you are likely to stay 
always,” said Aunt Nesbitt. “So did Jane when she 
first came; she stayed three months, So did Josephine, 
she held out five. Imagine what I must be like.” 
“T should say it was you who got tired of them,” 
returned Vera. “ You found husbands for them both,” 
“Yes, rich Mr. Musters happened to come this wa 
that year, and he fell in love with Jane. Jane deci- 
ded that diamonds and riches were worth more than 
the future love in a cottage she had been dreaming of.” 
“ And Josephine monet to good works, and married 
one of your parsons.” 
“Yes, and I was more glad of that marriage than: 
the other. I wonder who will c you off ?” 
“So do I,” retorted Vera, incipient defiance in her 
tone. 
“On dear,” sighed Aunt Nesbitt. “Here comes: 
Maria,” she added, as a middle aged maid appeared. 
“Perhaps you would like to go and see your prison. 
cell. ia show Miss Raymond her rooms.” 
A large pleasant bedroom and a dressing-room,,. 
handsomely furnished in an old-fashioned way, with a. 
lovely look out from the windows. Maria was in ecs-. 
tacies at Miss Raymond’s praise of the rooms and the. 
lace altogether, asked for her keys, and began tak- 
ing the things out of her trunks. Vera sat down by 
one of the dressing-room windows, leaned her elbows: 
on the sill, and gazed wistfully out over the grand and 
charming scene. 
Suddenly she felt the half-bitter, half-bewildered 
composure, which had supported her during the jour- 
ney and the interview, begin to give way. She closed 
the door into the bedroom, where Maria was still busy, 
turned the key softly, and let her hysterical passion 
of tears have its course. She wept for awhile as if her 
heart was bursting, careful to restrain the sound of 
her sobs. Presently a reaction set in. 

“There ; I think I have cried enough,” she said, 
with an odd little choking sound meant to be a laugh. 
“T have been keeping it in for a whole day and night.” 

A fatality seemed to attend the Raymond family. 
Before Vera two sisters had, in turn, been exiled for 
the same offense which she had committed ; a deter- 
mination to love the wrong man. An unpardonable 
sin in Mrs. Raymond’s creed—their mother. 

Vera could remember when the oldest sister, Jane, 
was sent to Aunt Nesbitt’s dwelling. She was thir- 
teen then. Later, Josephine was dispatched. As 
Vera grew up she vowed that no such destiny should 
overtake her. The very rapidity with which her sis- 
ters had reovered from the dreams and trouble of their 
first love, and come back home engaged girls, soon to 
be married, had excited the wonder of Vera ; but she 
thought they must be very sensible. At eighteen 
Vera came out. Mrs. Raymond delighted in her. 
Vera was her favorite child; and Vera seemed to 
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care only for riches and the desirable pomps of life ; green tea without milk; and thought she must poison | “ Until you are cured, were the orders of your mo- 
no fear that she would be falling in love with the) herself with red ink. Once my maid woke me up in the ther. But I have neither a Mr. Musters nor any other 
desirable gentleman on hand at present.” 


wrong man. middle of the night, to say that Miss Raymond was 


Some wonderful parti made his app arance in | standing at the open staircase window, threatening to 

society, and Mrs Raymond determined that he should | throw herself down, the housekeeper, in tears, holding 

fall a prey to Vera’s charms.’ The girl made a grand ‘her back.” _ ; 

success. She was the beauty of the season; had a! “ What did you do ?” asked Vera. 

crowd of admirers always about her. Her witticisms| “Went up-stairs—s nt the servants ahead. ‘ You 

were quoted ; her singing and dancing pronounced | shan’t stop me, I will die,” shrieked the heroine. ‘Die,’ 

adorable ; her fair-haired beauty was unsurpassed. —_| said I, ‘why not? Good bye, my love. I hope we 
She flirted outrageously ; but her mother did not} shall meet inheaven ! Come! why don’t you jump?” 

mind that ; it would only serve to excite the rich roe] Vera laughed. ‘What next, aunt ?” 

Osborne,he for whom Mrs. Raymond launched into ex-| “She did not attempt to do it; she fainted instead 

travagances that she could ill afford. Mr Osborne | on the window-seat—or pretended to, T pinched her, 

struggled against his fate, as eligible men, who have| and shook Ker, and slapped her, all to bring her to. 

learned to believe themselves haunted by pretty girls | Up she got ; flew into her room like a lamp-lighter, 

and match-making mothers are wont to do, and then/and locked the door. She never got me out of bed 

fell a hopeless victim. Mrs. Raymond had no fears s] again in the middle of the night, I assure you.” 

she was sure that when he proposed Vera would ac-| “It is plain that I cannot do anything in the ro- 

cept him. Mr. Osborne made the mother his confi | mantic line,” observed Vera. “I will not copy eithe: 

dante. He wished, before addressing Vera, to be cer-|of them ; I must think of something original.” 

tain that she had learned to care for him. The fool-| The evening passed very well. The pleasant calm 

ish man wanted to be loved by his future wife! Mrs. | was a relief, after all Vera had gone through with her 

Raymond acquiesced, and threw them much together.|mother. She made tea for Miss Nesbitt, she played 
‘Alas ! a short while, and the horrified Mrs. Ray-|the piano at her request, read aloud, and was sent off 

mond discovered that Vera, like her sisters had done, | to bed early. 

was “making a fool of herself” She had fallen in| Vera bed told herself she would not weep again for 

love with that handsome young fellow, Moore Riving-|a long time ; but she passed a bad night nevertheless. 

ton; a man of good family, and all that, but poor as a} Would they be all too strong for her ? 

church mouse. Falling in love was not the worst of} A day or two elapsed. Not another word spoke 

Miss Nesbitt about the matter that had sent Vera to 


it—they were secretly eng . \ 
her care. One morning the letters came in while they 


Nesbitt.” 


served Vera. 






























“It is rather a gloomy prospect for you,” Aunt 


‘“‘T never despair.” 
‘“‘T shall be twenty-one in less than thrae years,” ob- 


“ Just so,” replied her great aunt. ‘“ What then ?” 

‘I shall have some money of my own. I can set up 
a school, and make more.” 

“That would be dreadfully prosaic,” sighed Miss 
Nesbitt. ‘ You had better marry Mr. Osborne.” 

“T ean’t have two husbands, I mean to marry 
Moore Rivington!” Her voice faltered a little over the 
name. 

“ Just so,” said her aunt, “ Let me see. By the time 
you are forty-seven, you can write and tell him you have 
made so much money you are quite rich.” 

“T shonld do so,” replied Vera. “ But it may come 
before then. If not—he will wait for me.” 

Aunt Nesbitt took up a newspaper, and seemed busy 
with it. She was secretly watching the girl. How the 
sight of her brought her own youth back. Vera was so 
like what she had been—it was like watching the ghost 
of her own girlhood to look at her. Presently Miss 
Nesbitt rose and Jeft the room in silence. She wanted 
to be alone. The iron composure which life had taught 
her had not been so shaken for years. 

“If they could both hold firm,” she said to herself. 
“ But that is impossible. A lifetime of working and 
waiting.” ’ 





aged. 
Mrs. Raymond did not fly into a rage; she only 
were at breakfast. Miss Nesbitt looked to see if the 


talked reason, laughed, and carried Vera off on a : ; 
round of visits, ending with a sojourn at a fashionable | girl seemed disappointed because there were none for 
her. 


watering place, where Vera was made a queen of. And : ; 
she enjoyed her sovereignty so much that the moth-| “Vera,” said she, “ few women can keep a promise. 
Can you ?” 


er believed Mr. Osborne’s victory was to be an easy - _ 
A strange smile flitted over Vera’s lips. Aunt Nes- 


one. 
But her short-lived hopes received a second fall.| bitt understood that it meant, “I have made one 
promise I mean to keep.” 


Mr. Osborne proposed to Vera, and was refused. 
Some other eligible man proposed also, and he shared| Miss Nesbitt considered a little. Was this just 
girlish obstinacy, or was it a woman’s firm resolve ? 


the same fate. Mrs. Raymond went nearly out of her 

mind ; but it was of no avail. Vera did not shrink} ‘ Vera,” she continued, “I hate to be bored by 

and moan, as her sisters had done ; neither threaten-| watching and spying. Will you engage neither to re- 

ed, like them, to go into a ritualistic convent or kill|ceive letters from nor send any to that nice young 
man of yours, who has caused all this trouble ?” 


herself. 

“T only love Moore Rivington’ “T had to promise that I would not write to let him 
cold composure that her mother called obstinacy. “It| know where I am, and I must perforce keep the prom- 
would be a sin to marry another man. 1 will not do] ise,” answered Vera, with flashing eyes and quivering 
it.” And Mr. Moore Rivington said the same thing|}lips. ‘I have some honor within me, Aunt Nesbitt.” 

“ Should he find out where you are, and come here, 


on his own part to Mrs. Raymond. ; ; 
Vera was impervious to anger, sneers, prayers. She} will you promise not to hold any stolen interview 2” 
“IT would see him, if I could,” replied Vera, —: 


rew pale and thin, but she would not yield. Mr. 
eal she would not have ; it should be Moore | “But you need not be afraid. He has gone to India.” 


Rivington or nobody. 

“ You shall go over the border to your Aunt Nes- 
bitt’s,” cried Mrs. Raymond in despair. “She soon 
brought Jane and Josephine te their senses, and she 
shall bring you to yours.” 

So that was how the exile to Aunt Nesbitt’s came 
about. She was a very rich, whimsical, tyrannical old 
maid, as Mrs. Raymond had always fully believed. 
Vera had seen her years before, and had thought her 
a terrible woman, quite awful forseverity. Miss Nes- 
bitt never visited her niece, Mrs. Raymond, and only 

rmitted visits from her at rare intervals. She told 

er, with the charming frankness common to rich re- 
lations, that if she (Mrs. Raymond) were not the most 
tremendous fovl in the world, she would have been 
the greatest rogue, for she had not a bit of true 
honor. Still she sent her money sometimes, and Mrs. 
Raymond bore her cynicism for the sake of the mate- 
rial aid. 

So, now, in the midst of the beautiful September 
month, Vera was under the old lady’s roof ; but her 
reception made her hope that, after all, life would be 
more endurable than when exposed to her mother’s 
petty persecutions. Aunt Nesbitt looked as determined 
as a rock,capable of passing sentence on a guilty —— 
and hanging the criminal with her own hands ; but she 
evidently would attempt no smal) tyranny, and Vera 
could endure anything better than nagging. Her 
mother was an adept at that. 

Vera did not see her aunt again until dinner-time. 
She appeared in the dining-room as carefully dressed 
as if she had expected to meet a dozen people. Miss 
Nesbitt had also dressed. 

The old lady talked cheerfully, as she might to any 
young lady visitor ; and Vera thoroughly enjoyed her| indu i 
quaint stories and sarcastic views of men and women; Vera could not decide at that moment whether she 
in general. liked or detested Aunt Nesbitt; at all events, she was 

“Hum!” said the old lady, at last, “I think you 'suddenly interested in her. She wished she dared ask 
must mean mischief, Mademoiselle, my niece.” | questions about the long-lost romance, which Vera felt 

“You said all girls meant it,” said Vera. |held a profound tragedy under it. 

“ Jane went about in a dressing-gown, with her hair| ‘I was very rude,” she said. “I have grown irritable. 
down her back, for a week,” pursued the old lady. “She|I—I have had a good deal to make me so.” 
looked very like Juliet. She repeated poetry, and| Miss Nesbitt quite believed that, knowing well Mrs. 
strolled out at night to stare at the moon. The only | Raymond’s talents in the science of nagging. 
result was a cold in the head, sneceeded by a swollen! “ We will not quarrel while you stay, Vera,” was all 
face.” ‘her answer. 

‘ Ah. Lam too vain to run those risks,” said Vera.; ‘* How long will you keep me ?” asked Vera. 

“ Josephine had hysterics at all kinds of unseason-; Miss Nesbitt shrugged her shoulders, and the old 
able hours,” continued Aunt Nesbitt. ‘She lived on’ provoking, ironical expression crossed her face. 


> she said, with a 


“Gone to India ?” 

“When the explosion came, he said it was the only 
thing left for him to do. Somebody undertook to get 
him a berth there.” 

Ah, yes!” cried Aunt Nesbitt. “The old story! 
He is to make a fortune, and come back. Let me see 
—you may expect to meet him when yon are about 
forty-two.” 

“T can wait,” said Vera. 

“Though it is more probable you will hear of his 
return in a year and a half, with an heiress for a wife,” 
added Miss Nesbitt, opening her letters. 

“Did any man ever treat you so ?” demanded Vera, 
too angry to think what might be the consequence of 
arousing the old lady’s anger. 

Miss Nesbitt laid down her letter, leaned her hands 
on the table, and looked her niece ‘through and 
through with her steely gray eyes. 

“Yes,” she answered, slowly; “a man did treat me 
so. Exactly in that way. Are you satisfied now? 
Will you admit that I have some right to doubt 
young men—young women, too ?” 

“I beg your pardon!” exclaimed the impulsive girl. 
“ Indeed, indeed, I am sorry.” 

“ There’s no harm done,” said Miss Nesbitt, in an odd 
tone. ‘ Vera, you are the only human being that ever 
heard my secret. I don’t know why I answered you. I 
ought to have boxed your ears.” 

‘I wish you would—I deserve it,” cried Vera 

“T never box anybody’s ears, unless they tread on 
Seraph’s tail,” said Aunt Nesbitt, stroking the head of 
a beautiful Angora cat, that sat on a chair by her side. 
“But I am sixty-two—women don’t have feelings at 
that age? It is only pretty Juliets of eighteen who can 
indulge in such luxuries.” 











Three months sped away. Aunt and nicce got on 
very well together; at least each had learned to like the 
other; but there was never any demonstration of affeo- 
tion. I should employ a stronger word where old Ver- 
onica Nesbitt was concerned. Hor heart had softened 
toward the girl as it had not done of late years to any 
human creature. She took a pleasure in her beauty; 
she admired her talents and her resolute character; she 
fairly wondered at her own fondness, but she made no 
sign. 

And Vera? IT think you can imagine what she suffer- 
ed; but she suffered like a strong woman, not a girl. In- 
deed, many of her age would have decided she could 
have no heart, she fought so gallantly and persistently 
against her pain, showing it not. She would not give 
way—she would struggle through. Sho made for herself 
every amusement and interest possible. She took up 
the studies of her school-life again, and vague notions of 
growing rich by them in some way or other did run in 
her heart. But nevertheless, her untoward fate, her 
disappointment, and her isolated existence, told upon 
her; she grew thin and pale, was unable to cat, and pass- 
ed night after night-in sleepless misery. She must 
keep her beauty; it was dear to her, because he prized 
it. She would not grow bony, and haggard, and old, 
He would come to her at last—he should find that 
the years had no more changed her face than they had 
her heart. But still those years seemed so far off as to 
fill her with dismay. 

“ Aunt Nesbitt,” she said, “I want some bromide of 
potash, and I want hypophosphites of iron and some 
soda.” 

“ Bless my ears!” exclaimed Aunt Nesbitt. 

“T have no money; will you buy them ? 
appetite. I can’t sleep.” 

‘‘ That’s according to all rules of romance,” said the 
old lady. 

“T told you I was vain,” went on Vera. “TI do not 
care to grow ugly. I mean to keep my good looks un- 
til 1 am forty-seven.” 

“Twill buy you a ton of soda and the other stuff,” 
said Miss Nesbitt. ‘‘ But you are a disappointment to 
me, Vera; you are not a bit of a heroine.” 

“T am nota heroine; | am a woman; that’s better,” 
returned Vera. 

Miss Nesbitt went on with her crochet in silence for 
some time. She had not been so near shedding tears 
for twenty years. Suddenly she threw her work on the 
floor, regardless of the havoc Scrap) immediately pro- 
ceeded to make of it. She marched up to Vera, looking 
as if she were about to bite her, stooped, kissed the 
girl’s forehead, and stalked out of the room. Vera krew 
now that she had been given a place in that long-seaed 
heart. She let herself ery a little, glad to be loved. 
She had no mind to shut her eyes against a gleam of 
light, because she could not have the sun. 

The next day was dreary and windy. Vera was sent 
off several miles in the close carriage to inquire after a 
sick friend of Aunt Nesbitt’s. The oli lady had aJcold 
and did not dare venture out. 

As Miss Nesbitt sat alone in the library, an hour la- 
ter, her footman entered to announce a visitor. 

“ Who is it 2” she asked, with a sniff, not for the visi- 
tor, but forced from her by her cold. 

“He wouldn’t give any name, maam. 
did not know him,” was the answer. 

* Let him come in,” said Miss Nesbitt. 

Miss Nesbitt was accustomed tothis. Strangers often 
called upon her to solicit aid for what they generally 
styled some philanthrophic scheme. She expected such 
a guest now, 
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As the door opened, she began” to sneeze, Nobody 
sneezed to the extent that Miss Nesbitt did when she 
had one of these colds. 

‘Sixteen times,” said she, aloud. 
four this morning without stopping.” 

She looked up, and saw before her a young man, wi.h 
one of the finest, grandest faces that she bad ever set 
eyes on. She was so surprised that she thought aloud. 

“ You cannot be a philanthropist ?” 

“On the contrary,” said her visitor, with a pleasant 
laugh, “ I am the most selfish man alive.” 

“T always wanted to see ham,” replied the old iady, 
notin the least abashed. ‘ Pray sit down.” 

“T must tell you my name first, Madam. Perhaps 
when you have heard it you will regret your invitation.” 

“Dear me, who are you? Mephistopheles, or the— 
the—— It would not be polite to name him.” 

“T am Moore Rivington.” 

. “The deuce you are,” thought surprised Aunt Nes- 
itt. 

“ T have only lately discovered that—that Miss Ray 
mond was here.” 

“T thought you were safe in India, sir.” 

“The appointment I expected was delayed. I am 
really going now; but Leek not resist the temptation 
of coming here first. I wished to see you, Madam; and 

” 


“TI sneezed thirty- 


“ You cannot sce er,” again interrupted Miss Nesbitt; 
“I promised her mother that.” 

e rose and began walking excitedly up and down, 
commencing several sentences, and finishing none. 

“ Sit down,” said the old lady; “ you fidget me. Sit 
down! We will each hear what the other has to say,” 

Even this was better than Mr. Rivington had expect- 
ed. He sat down and spent a long hour with ber. When 
he took his leave he looked happier, though forced to go 
without seeing Vera. 

The next morning Miss Nesbitt handed Veraa note. 
“ Go to your room and read it,” she said. “ Ask me no 
questions, for I’ve nothing to tell.” 

Vera knew the handwriting. Her hands and heart 
alike trembled as she opened the note. It was but a 
few lines of farewell, 1 promise to be true, and all that. 
Miss Nesbitt hal so far relented as to allow him to write 
it; but she would not break her promise to Mrs. Ray- 
mond, and he had left without seeing Vera. 

The letter was something, however. Vera’s eyes, as 
she read it, were blinded by happy tears. 


“Yes, I will be true to you, Moore. ‘Truc forever!” 
aa * * . * ” ~ 


Two years passed away! Two whole years! Vera 
remained by choice with Mi-s Nesbitt. The time sped 
on slowly, very slowly to Vera; but she never des- 
paired and never doubted. Moore Rivington’s name 
was never mentioued between aunt and niece; but Miss 
Nesbitt knew that the girl had not changed. 

Once they were surprised by a visit from Mrs. Ray- 
mond. But she could not get a to go back with her 
—which had no doubt been the object of her unexpected 
descent. 

Within a month of her departure, there camo two 
letters from her, one to Miss Nesbitt, one to Vera, and 
a local newspaper. In the newspaper was the announce- 
ment of Moore Rivington’s marriage in India ; and the 
letters confirmed it, and gave a few particulars. The 
young bride was an heiress. 

“TL hope you will come to your senses now, Vera,” 
wrote, somewhat heartlessly, Mrs. Raymond. ‘ I trust 

ou have some gleam of womanly pride lett, Mr. Os- 
ote is still free ; he asks after you often. I attempt 
no persuasion ; | know your obstinacy too well.” 
he letter to Miss Nesbitt pointed out that she was 
the only person who could influence Vera ; and begged 
her to try and show Vera how very wise it would be to 
take this rich man. 

Miss Nesbitt received these letters in the morning. 
At night she spoke to Vera; and Vera listened, white 
and cold as a marble image. 

‘* Please to let me alone,” was all she said ‘“ Don’t 
be afraid ; I shall bear it. I could not have believed 
it; I can hardly believe it ; but I suppose it is true: 
Yowtived. Aunt Nesbitt ; I shall live. Death is very 
cruel: it will not come to those who want it.” 

Before she went to rest, Miss Nesbitt wrote a letter 
to Moore Rivington—for she knew his address. Her 


Even Aunt Nesbitt 


utter silence in regard to herself. 
She never looked 


dared not intrude upon her sorrow. 
in the girl’s face without a pang at the change. It was 
not that Vera grew thin, or pale, or ugly. She had 
never been so beautiful. But, oh! the utter hopeless- 
ness, the lack of purpose, the terrible inanition. Aunt 
Nesbitt read it all. She knew this was a wound which 
would never heal. Vera might live to have a sort of 
stony crust grow over her Hae, aa heart, but the wound 
would burn and ache under it. No confidences took 
place between them. What could be said? Now and 
then, in the middle of the night, Miss Nesbitt would 
be roused from sleep by Vera’s entrance into the room, 
and at those moments Miss Nesbitt feared for the girl's 
mind. 

“Tell me again that it is true,” she would whisper. 
“Let me hear you say it, for 1 cannot believe ; I can- 
not believe.” 

What passed during these night watches made no 
difference in their lives. The interludes were never 
alluded to after ; it would seem that Vera herself did 
not remember them. Miss Nesbitt felt as if she were 
living her own awful grief over again, old as sie was. 

From Rome to Naples, on to Sicily, with a pleasant 
party which they joined ; up by steamer to Genoa; by 
the Corniche road to Nice. It was June then; lovely 
June. They stayed in Florence for awhile, and then 
went over the St. Gothard into Switzerland. 

They had been at the Interlachen just a week when a 
telegram from London was delivered to Miss Nesbitt. 
“Moore Rivington to Miss Nesbitt—Come to me. 
They think | am dying.” That was all. Save an ap 
pended address—a house in some terrace near Hyde 
Park. 

Mr. Rivington might have behaved ill ; indeed it was 
to be hoped that some punishment had overtaken him ; 
but Miss Nesbitt was not one to neglect the call of the 
dying. 

“ You have some bad news!” cried Vera, as her aunt 
approached her with the telegram. “ Do not he-itate 
to tell me, aunt. You know now thet I can bear any- 
thing.” And Miss Nesbitt put the telegram into her 
ms 4 

“T dreamed last night that he had come,” muttered 
Vera. “I dreamed he had come.” 

Some blessed vision, it had been, in which he came 
to claim her ; to prove that he had been always faith- 
ful. Aunt Nesbitt knew of such dreams ; she knew 
also what the awakening was. What we live through, 
we men and women. 

Vera was past tears. She looked like a gh«st; but 
she could think and act. ‘We can go to night,” she 
said. ‘“ We can go to-night.” 

She worked constantly—did half the packing, in spite 
of Maria’s expostulations. At 6 o'clock they were 
speeding away. 

It was like a horrible nightmare, that journey, to 

Aunt Nesbitt. What must it have been to Vera. On— 
on—Strasbourg—Paris—down to Calais, as fast as steam 
could carry them. 
They had crossed the channel, and were whirling 
away toward London. They spoke little ; sometimes 
Aunt Nesbitt held Vera’s hand or stroked back her hair, 
but what words were possible ? 

“We will go to the Westminster Hotel,” Miss Nes- 
bitt said, when the train drew up in Charing Cross! 
Station, and Thomas came round to open the door. 

Vera touched her. ‘‘No, aunt, no! To him first. 
Even now we may be too late.” . 

“Tom afraid. You are so tired—” 

“To him first,” repeated Vera. 

“Get a cab for me,” Miss Nesbitt said to Thomas. 
“ You and Maria will go to the hote! with the luggage.” 

Away they drove in the direetion given—the house 
in the terrace near Hyde Park. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing, nature looked as cruel as she ever does when we 
suffer. The carriage stopped at last. 

“You must wait here while I go in,” Aunt Nesbitt 
said. “I must see—we can’t tell; you might be sent 
back; she may be here.” 

“ Oh, aunt, let me, let me see him!” implored Vera. 
“Tt will be our last mecting on earth.” But she sat 
still in the carriage while her aunt weut in. 

“Mr. Rivington is better, ma'am,” the landlady said, 
who met her in the hall as the servant opened the dvor. 





letter was very curt : 


“Moore Kivington—I shall expect the money | en-! 


trusted you with, to be paid back to my bankers without 
delay. I congratulate you on your marriage, and wish 
you just the happiness you deserve.” 

She was not surprised, when she found that Vera 
proved faithful to her love. She had known, she said 
now, that the man would fail. 


Fate |'\es to arrange matters so,” she thought. 
“ Truth and falsehood most get thrown together. There | 


must always be one heart broken.” 


A week later Miss Nesbitt went abroad with her unteered to help him with that money that I could not 


grand-niece. 


Miss Nesbitt took Vera straight to Italy. I cannot) ried; never bas been. 


“ Miss Nesbitt, I think? You are expected.” 
“ Is—is Who is with him?” asked Miss Nesbitt. 
“ Only the nurse.” 
“ Where is his wife—that she’s not with him ?” 
‘‘ His wife ! Dear ma’am ! 
He is not married.” 








head in self-communing. 
\she returned to bring Vera. 
| worrying ourselves for naught. 


be mistaken in bim. 


describe to you the six months that followed. Vera had | port was concocted by your worthy mother.” 


not even the comfort of being ill—there are crises in| 


They went to the shaded room. Un the bed lay a pale 


ife where physical pain and weakness become a bless-, wasted form; his feeble arm stretched out in welcome. 


ng—no such relief reached Vera. 


She maintained aa | 


“Vera, Vera!” 


“It was all a lie, my dear,” she said; * we have been | tiff recently ascertained that the 
I thought when I vol-jcontract tor the sale of tue business, and was aboat to leave 


%® Vera knelt down and laid her head upon his bosom. 
The arms fell; not clasping her, and she lookedup. He 
had fainted. But Vera’s ever-haunting dream was 
realized: Moore had come back to her. 

It was that curt letter of Miss Nesbitt’s that had 
brought him home. He was prospering in India be- 
yond his most sanguine expectations; but when that let- 
ter came, he sailed for home as soon as his business af- 
fairs allowed him, and was taken ill en route. 

Miss Nesbitt had him moved to her own home, and 
she nursed him back to health, Vera helping. Miss 
Nesbitt gave more substantial help than that; she settled 
a good income on Vera. And the wedding took place: 
Mrs. Raymond having the grace not to oppose it. 

“T don’t like to part with her, Moore,” said Miss 
Nesbitt, ‘‘ but what must be, must be. And when the 
large fortune you talk of is made, out there—mind and 
don’t be above a year or two over it—you must both 
come home again and live near me.” 

“Yes, dear Aunt Nesbitt, we will,” said Moore. “It 
is a bargain.” 





GenutnE TEa.—Magnetic iron is never present in gen- 
uine tea—tea which yields the normal proportions of 
ash, no matter how low its quality is, and how cheap it 
may be. I have examined many teas with a view to 
discover such magnetic particles, and in no instance have 
I met with a single such particle. The cases in which 
they have been found have all been those,in which there 
has been an excess of mineral matter, and which has 
always consisted of silicia in the several forms of sand, 
particles of quartz and stone. In most of the samples 
met with, the quantity of magnetic iron has been suffi- 
ciently great to render the tea itself magnetic, a result 
which cannot be due to an accidental admixture. That 
it is not derived from the admixture of soil containing 
silica and magnetic iron is shown by the fact that, in 
nearty all cases, after deducting the ash proper to tea, 
the silicia and iron found make up the entire weight of 
the ash. Now, had these constituents been derived 
from a soil there would not have been this correspond- 
ence, because a so'l, to be fruitful, must consist of many 
other things besides iron and silicia, as alumina, 
lime, magnesia, soda, potash, hosporic and 
sulphuric acids, and chlorine, &c. Kian the quan- 
tity of iron found in some of the teas, is so 
considerable that if calculated into 100 parts of 
soil, the soil would be found to contain so much iron 
that it would be worth smelting. But again, the iron 
found in soils does not exist as magnetic iron, but as 
ferric oxide and silicate of iron. _ Lastly, a great por- 
tion of the silicia and iron found proceeded from the 
lic tea, present in nearly all the samples, and into 
which those substances were, beyond all doubt and 
question, purposely introduced. I conclude, therefore, 
that the iron and silicia, quartz and stone, have been 
specially added. To say that they have made their 
way into the tea through the dust on the leaves, and 
through carelessness of preparation, is to tax greatly 
our powers of credulity; besides, as we have already 
remarked, this view is sufticiently disproved by the 
large quantities of sand and iron, often 30, 40 and 
even over 50 per cent. present in the lie teas, with 
which nearly all the capers examined were nearly 
adulterated. Genuine tea yields an ash which rarely, 
if ever, exceeds 6 per cent.; that the iron in this sel- 
dom exceeds 15 per cent., and is often under that 
amount; and that the extraneous and accidental silicia 
which Ihave met with in genuine teas, even in those 
of the poorest quality and lowest price, seldom ex- 
ceeds 0.30 per cent. I say. accidental silicia, for T 
have been careful to exclude that natural to the ash 
of genuine teas.—Dr. Hassell, in Food, Water and Air. 
— od 





A Prrycess Mutuiner — Prince Pierre Napoieon Bon Parigz 
AND HIs Wire Ensormwep.—On June 11th, an application was 
made to Vice-Chancelior Malins by Mr. Bristow, Q. C., in be- 
half of a Mrs. Turner, for an injunction against Prince Pierre 
Napoleon Kunaparte and the Princess Justina Eleanor Nina 
Bonaparte, his wife. It appeared by the statement of counsel 
that about the close of the year 1872 the | rincess was, owing to 
the political changes in France, residing in London, and, with 
the consent of the Prince, carrying on the business of a milliner 
at 97 New Bond street. Being desirous of extending her busi- 
nea, sue entered into a contract in writing witb the plaintiff, 
Mrs. Turner, @ milliner at 91 New Bond street, tor the purchase 
of her basiness and stock in trade an! furviture, and as a secn- 
rity for the purchase money, amounting to £536, the Princess 
deposited with Messrs. Morant & Vo.. of 91 New Bond street, 
certain pictures, consisting of a painting of ** St. George and the 
Dragon,” by Raphael; a painting of ** Rome after Suow,” by Ve- 


Mr. Rivington has no wife. lasqnez; a portrait of a lady, by Mora; and a group of figures, by 


Gennaro, all of whic: had come into the possession of Prince 


Aunt Nesbitt walked into the sick room, nod Jing her | Pierre on the death of triuce Lucien Bonaparte. The Princess 
A word with the patient, and 


thereupon entered into possession of Mrs. Turner's business, 
——— by her, and continued to carryi on for her sole 
aud separate use, as permitted by the law of France. Phe plain- 
rincess had entered into a 


England for Belgium without paying the purcha e money. Mrs. 
Turner accordingly made this motion for an injunction to re- 


He is very ill, but he is not mar- strain the Prince and Princess and their agents from selling or 
And I'd lay my life that the re-| parting with the business and stock in trade, and also the pic- 








tures, and from receiving the parchase moneys therefrom until 
| payment of the amount due to the plaiutiff. The Prince is at 

’| preseut residing at Rochfort, in Belgium, and had not been 
served with the notice of motion. A temporary injunction was 
granted by the Vice-Chancellor. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY. 


A new and novel oan is onthe market at 
present, organized by the Industrial Exhibition 
Company of New York, by whish it is proposed 
to erect a monster building contiguous to the 
Central Park, and permanent hke Sydenham 
Palace. 

To give a more correct idea of the magnitude 
of this kind of loan, and the great result which 
can be arrived at through its agency, we state 
that the amounts received through bonds issued 
on this plan by European governments (Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, Turaey, Holland Belgium, 
Sweden, etc., etc.) within the last few years ex- 
ceed in value more than $600,000,000 in gold, 
and city loans have been placed to the extent of 
$140,000,000 in gold. Among the p incipal cit- 
ies, we notice: Paris, Hamburg, Bordeaux, Am 
sterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp ,Augsburg, Milan, 
Florence, Genoa. Madrid, Trieste, etc., etc. 

The Capital invested (420 00) em never be Irs’. 
Futhermore each Bondholder 1eceives a Pre- 
mium as an equiral-nt for inerest. The in'rest, 
namely, of the entire loan is unequally dis’ tbut- 
cd in Pr-miums; these premiums ranging from a 
$100,000 downwards. Jn no case can a Bond- 
holder receive less than #21 00, which amount 
gradually increases, so that towards the end the 
smallest amount he can possibly realize on his 
bond will be $40 00. 

This sch-me by no means resembles a lollery. 1, 
There is no venture, no msk of loss, as every 
Bond will be redeemed for more than the prin- 
cipal invested. 2, The Ponds are always worth 
their par value in payment for rent of spaces in 
the Industrial Exhibition Buildings, and in pay- 
ment for admission tickets. 

The plan and mode of redemption, have been 
submitted to the well known actuary, Lucius 
McAdam, Esq., who has prenounced them cor- 
rect in every respect. 

The Financial Agents of the Company, to 
whom is entrusted the negotiation of the entire 
loan, are Messrs. Morgenthau Bruno & Cs, Ger- 
man bankers, who have had great experience in 
placing similar loans for European govern- 
ments. 

The proposed loan of the Industrial Exhibition 
Company is $20,000,(00, and with the bonds at 
$20 apiece; there are 1,000,000 issued, secured 
by a first mortgage on all their property, with 
55 years torun. It will be seen by looking at 
the printed plan, the profit must be eventually 
immense. 





Prnrecrions in THE Aat oF Maxtsa Correr.— 
Tn the present is ue will be found an adver- 
tkement of ove of the most valuabie inven. 
tions and u: ful articles in the culinary lve 
that bas been brought to our rotice in a long 
time. We refer to the time-honored c ffee pot, 
which has been to greatly improved of la‘e 
and placed ia the market by the mavufacturers 
named below The invention of the above im 
provement bas shown, that ecierce can be us; 
fally applied even in the coustructon of 
kitchen utensile to increase the sum cf buman 
happiness; avd io our opinion, it ie dene with 
complete success in the presentcase, In any 
other style of c ffse pot. nearly ont-balf the 
stie gth of the berry is left unused in the 
grouods, while much of ‘he aroma, whics 
renders a pure cop of co ffze so delightfal a 
beverage, is carried off in steam = =©The mode of 
making coffee with these pots is as timple as it 


New York Marine Court—Part 1. 


Before Judge McAdam; June 28rd, 1874. 
William Heath et al. ve. William E, Whitoey. 


This action grows out of the late financial panic. 
Toe 


Aaf, 4 





t wasa of Wm. Heath & 

Oo., we'l koown stock brokers, and shortly be- 

fore Jay Cooke & Co's. failure. deposi ed with 

plaintiffs $500 margin, with directions to pur- 

chase on tis scconnt 100 shares of Western Un- 

ion, which was done, Ono tbe morning of the 

grand smash, Mr. Whitney, judging from indi- 

cations that there was about to bs a fall in the 

stcck market, came t» his office prepared to 

sacrifice margins which he had placed with va- 
rious brokers,. among them this one with th» 

plaiotifts, and on his arrival, finding a notice to 
rmo*ke « further deposi’, te went down to plain- 
tifi’s « flice, and, finding none cf the partners in, 
div ected their clerk to have this +tock sold im- 
medistely, on which order the clerk left at once 
for the Stcck Exchange. The defendant says 
that be at this time noticed that Western 
Union, by the indicator in the private office, 

was quoted at 86 aud a fraction; that he waited 
some twenty minutes, but the clerk did not re- 
tura, the stock bring still about the same 
figere; that on bis way up be stopped for a cigar 
at Radolph’s, when he found it had fallen to 
84, and Jater in tie day was surprised at cetting 
a notice that be had been cold out at 80. He 
tben called on one of the partners and was told 
that that was the best they could do, but says 
that from tbe conversation be learoed, that there 
had beer such delay in selling as justified him 
in refusing tv pay them the lors which they 
claimed on the sale—-8600—and for which this 
suit is brouvht. Mr. Quincey, one of the part- 
ners of Heath & Co., testified that as g90n as he 
received Mr. Whitney’s message (which the 
clerk seys was immediately) he called to him a 
member of the Stcck Exchange, Mr. Bucking- 
ham, thinking it sifest not to wait to find, Mr. 
Heatb, and after barning, from him that he 
thought Western Usion then stood at about 86, 
directed him to cell 100 at the market, that 
Bockingbam returned a moment efter saying 
the stock was ofiered at 84, aod on being «gain 
directed to sell atthe market, did so, but only 
succeeded in realizing 80. It seems thet 79 was 
about the lowest point to which the stock fell 
that day, avd soon after this transaction rallied 
again. Mr. Buckingbam corroborated Mr. 
Quincey, testifying that this was the best that 
could be done at the time. A pumber of broker 
were called as to the state of the market, none 
of w50m seemed to be able to fix with accuracy 
the price of the stock in question at anv given 
hour. ‘the crse was cummed up at considerable 
leogth by Mr. Marbury for plaintiffs aod Mr. 
Hill for defendsnt, and resulted in « verdict in 
p'aintiff’s favor for £400, the jury expressing 
the opinion that with aur diligeuce they thooght 
ihe plaintiffs might have made a saie at 82. 





The Time for Resump ior. 


Judge Allison, Register of the Treasury, has 
prepared a statement from the official records in 
his office to show the probable effect of fixing too 
speedy a day for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments This s‘atement bas been sent t> th 
President, to whom it bud been previously com- 
municated in a conversation, Judge Allison says 
that however derirable it may be to reach epecie 
payments, there are few who will not admit that 
a premature attewptin that dinction would be 
attenued with the most disastrous reeul's to the 
general buriness interests of the country. The 
waste occas’'o:ed by the late war and the cou. 
stant and enormous drain upon the wealth aad 
resonices of the people bave cans d too severen 
strain, aod the real cause of the depression now 
exisiing ig rot so much the detangemeut ot 
monetary affairs as vciu.l pecuniary exbaastion 


To our Fitends and the Public: 
New York, Jone 


thing further in the wey of explan 


public, to make once more a brief 


art and statuary. 


$2, 250,000."" 


AN IMPORTANT STATEMENT. 


26th, 1874, 


ation, 


statement. 


The charges specifically preferred were in the 


Fiast.—That we had, as a firm, attempted to 
defraud the Government and evade the revenue 
by importing metale, in th» form of works of 
In reply to this it is only ne- 
cessary to say, that the importations to which 
General Butler referred were made before the 
firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co. came into existence, 
end before any one of the present or late mem- 
bers of the firm became connected with the 
metal importing business; the senior member of 
the firm, William E, Dodge, being at the time 
engaged in the dry-zoods burinese, 
Sxconp.—That in the Tariff Act of April, 1864, 
which temporarily increased the rates of daty 
on impor's fifty per cent. ‘*Mr, Dodge went to 
the T:easury avd bad a comma teken out of one 
place avd put in another, and thareby cleand 


The exact facts in respect to this charge is as 


A Word From Messrs. PHELPS, DODGE & CO. | yielded to us, in common with all other im. 


| porters and dealers, a very considerable profit. 
| The facte, therefore, were exactly the reverse of 
| those stated by Gen. Batler. 

| Turrp —Gen. Butler stats, that in our large 


| 


After the full statements heretofore published | and complicated business, every ingoice brought 
of the difficulty of our firm with the Customs|day by day by us to tbe Custom House, was 
authorities, and the subs: quent exhaustive ¢x—) wrougly stated, and that we were consciously 
amination of the whole Committee of Ways and 
Means, which resulted in the entire remodeling 
of the ‘* Moiety” and ‘* Seisure Acts,” we had 
not supposed it would be necessary to add any- 
But io 
the bratal and cowardly at'ack made open ug 
during the closing hours of Congress by General 
Butler, certain charges were preferred by him in 
his character a8 a Representative, vpon the floor 
of the House, agsinst our firm, 80 definite and 
with somuch of apparent authority, that we 
feel called upon, tn justice to ourselves and thes 


adn continually guilty of fraud.” 

Gen. Butler knows this to be untrue. He 
kencws on the contrary, (for as the paid attorney 
of the informer, be has given attention to the 
subject,) that after a most care‘ul and mercilers 
examioation of some thousands of our invoices 
by Jayne and bis experts, aided by our own 
clerks, bribed tu injure their employers, with the 
full uss of our books and papers, there were 
found culy some fifty that could in any way be 
made the subj-ct of controversy; and that in the 
caso of some of these, of trom twenty to thirty 
thousand dollars each, the utmost poesible loss 
to the Government, could not have been to ex- 
cess of from 80 cents to one dollar per invajee. 
And furthermore, that the total loss claimed by 
the Government on all the invoices, was only 
about $1 600, out of an importation of some 
$40,000,000, and covering the space of tive 
years, 

We belisve Gen. Butler further knowe, but 
wiilfally conceals the fact, that the same error 
and misunderstanding of the intricate law 
which compelled us, uuder revere penalties, to 
invoice our zoods, both at cost price and at mar. 
ket price, led us in the cae of a great number 
of importutions, to invo'ce their value above 
cust, and so r:sulted in a gain to the revenue 
and » loss to ourses!ves im «nsely greater than 
tre G veroment c aims to have lost, 

Finally. Locking at all the circumstances 
and the character «of this sp ech, its constent 
faleifications and perversions of truth, and its 
brutal pereonalitiee, we are quite willinz te 


follows: In the very full revision of the lariff, 
so embodied in the Act of Jane, 1854 (and not 
the Act of April. 1864, eo sy ecifically mentioned 
by General Butler), it was decided by both 
Houses of Congress, after full digcuesion, that an 
incresse of duties un tin end terne plates would 
imperil the large industries slready taxed under 


treate, 


leave the verdict o- to its effect,to any who have 
tairly looked into the matters of which it 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO, 

















increase, the receipts of the Trea 


tho 
aud 


name of ‘tino 
ectini'ely 


plates 
B80 


since 1857. 


Qo examinirg its provisions we 


and = distinctly 
in connection with and at the same rate i6 
“Galvanized Iron’? in every rucas.ive Tarift 
The bill was pased on the 30 b cf 
June and went in'o Operation immediate'y, 
that 
while the duty on ‘tin aud terne plates” re- 
mained unchanged at 25 per cent ad valorem, the 
addition of acomma after the word ‘plates,’ 
in the clause “iin plates galvan'z:d,"’ reudered 
the whole paragraph ambiguous if pot absurd: 


the Ioternal Revenue in which tin was weed for 
the packing of fruits, fish and vegetables, mea‘s 
aud the like, and so tend to reduc), rither thon 


sury. At tb 


rame time it was decided to increase the duty 
on sheet-iron, galvanizad with an admixture of 
tin—which article had been imported under the 


galvanized,’ 


fo nd 


pam d 


AMERICAN 0 P 

New Revived Edition, 1A, 
ly rewritten by the ablest writers on everv subject 
rinted from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

‘The work originally published under the title of Tae 
New American CycLopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch ot smierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and publishers t3 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “* The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot 
reference an imperative want. 

‘The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,o- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and 4 new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

rge accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the inéefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 


Entire 
P 
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is urefal, and a child of ten years can essily 
manage one of them. 

This invention entirely revo'utionizes the old 
style of boiling away the flavor of the cuffee—in 
fact, it enables us to retain every particle of 
strength, and pour for use ae finely colored and 
fregrant a beverage ax was ever sipped by the 
gods of suc’eot mythology. By the use of one 
of these articles (he expenses are reGuced fully 
twenty per cent—no stia‘ning nor settling of the 
grounds isever rerde’, and time and labor are 


ot the people. 

To thow the magnitnde of these drains, the 
Regi-ter vays that iu 1866 the maximum of oar 
national debt was reacbed at $2,700 000,000; in 
seven years the government has paid $510 0U0,- 
000 of that principal, and «en aonual interest of 
abont $125,000 000, iu addition ‘to its current 
expenses Adding to this the yearly interest 
paid by the country at large upon State, coun'y, 
city and railroad bonds, we can firm some ives 
of the appalling demands made upon the indus 


and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now t 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In omens the present edition for the press, it has} 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the! 
inform:tion to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acc. unt of the most recent discoveries in science,! 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. ! 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 


aod apparently imposed a new daty of 24 cent, 
per pound, an increase of one huudred per cent 
on existing dutiee. Sceing bow impossible it 
would be to enter our invuices at two conflicting 
rates for one and the same article, we applied at 
ouce to the Collector for a decision in respect to 
the course to be followed. The Culliector eaw 
the difficulty, and referred us to Mr. Fes-enden 








pre TR 


5 7 : nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
coved, Thces che hime ANE Date aap they] tay ond caretens ef the-geent then in New York, aud j ist appointed 5 cretary) ing it on to a successful termination. 
° Ty av ring e t. Y None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
| would not be withou: them again, even if| He finds that the cause uf our apparent proe- of the Treasury We called upon bim, and be 


but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compasa 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experieuce ond enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘I'hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 


obliged to send to Europe to obtain them; and 
we spesk for ourselvis, when we say, DO person 
bas yet partaken of a delicions cup of cuffve 
until be hag drank one made in this manner 
We consider this ingenious devce not only a 
perfect success, but a d cided Juxurv and a 
household necessity, the low price and genuine 
merits of which will insure for it an immense 
demand. 

The: ffice of DeWitt C. Prowy, cole manv- 


perity has beeu the large amount of vationa) 
bonds and greenback currency, and the aduption 
of our national banking system, which, togethe: 
with the extensive railroad enterpri:es carried 
on by foreign capita’, inflsted our financivl sys 
tem and produced fictitious values of all kinds, 
This i: fisted condition can only be protiac’ed by 
additional loans from abroad, The issus of 
bonds, grecnbacka +nd National bank currency 
is npward of $3,000 000,000. 


immediately stated to usand to the Collector, 
that ke bai be-n chairman of the Senate Com, 
mittee, and also of the Conference Committe 
which had charge of the Tariff 8ill in question; 
that he fully remember d tbe discursi n as to tin 
plates, in which he had taken part; that the 
full eenee of both Commitie’s had been that tin 
plates should remain at 25 per cent ad valorem; 


" 





facturer, as will be seen by his avnooncc ment, 
| e located at No. 9 Grat Jones Street, New 
_ York. Copperemithe and tiovers in eny art of 
_ the United Sta‘es can manufacture this valoable 
invention at home, without the u-e of any ad- 


' 
1 
Tt 


A compatison of the national debt resulting 
from the ware of 1812 and 1561-5 shows that the 
former, of $127,000 000, required two: ty yeare 
in payment, at the rate of about $6,300 000 a 
vear, while the uebt of the late war bus a ready 


of the law. 


that the ‘‘comms” had evidently been added by 
mistake in the haste of engrossing, and could 
not be considered as the true interpretation of 


manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their attistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on da- 





ditional tools, by sending for Royalty etamps to 
the principal cffice, $ Great Jones St., N. Y. 


livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
— octayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings. 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE @F BINDING, 
In extra Cloth, per vol......ceees eveeedd 00 
In Library Leather, per vol...- 6 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.+ 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol. 


been reduced at the rate of about $6,060 (00a 
month, for revep yrare. In 1820 our population 
was 9,000,000, showing per capita indebted- 
ness of $14. In 1873 the rate was $73 per cpi- 
ta, In the last reven years we bave paid pise 
times as much as was jaid ty the government 
trom 1815 to 1845, wheo that war debt was fin- 


He accordingly ordered the Collector to past 
the gvods at 25 per cont , and stated that on hi- 
return to Wa-hington he would issue a rpeciil 
order making the constroction official; and thi 
he did under date of July 22nd, after taking ful! 





_ Bannom’s Gaeat Roman Hirropnome, which 
ie claimed to be the coolest place of amusement 
ever constructed, is tow a'most the only plece 













f Sen Ga. b i! dof time for consideration and consultation with bir In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edge . pe 10 00 
eharsempee> aged — = a a, ee f i ’ In Full Russia, per Vol....-ee-ereeereeee «+10 00 
having mostly succumbed to the cffects of the} ‘The Register concludes by saying that from ormer colleagues in Congress and the experts of eae Gee aie cal, nanan, sahioaantaets 


eated term. In addition to the usual rounds 
f amncsements, awateur athletic games have 
iven great plencure all the week, and the ip- 
defatigable Barnum announces, that a eeries of 
walking matches by the post-office letter 
triers of this and adjacent cities, will be 
mmenuced on Monday, July 6tb. 


tbere tac's and Ggures he thinks it evident that| ‘be Treasury Dopariment. As finally interpret. 
the ability of the country hes been too severely | ed by Mr. Feseenien, moreover, the law was pot 
taxed, and b youd what tae people can endure.| in our direct favor, but on the contrary, had the 


Under this state of effsire, he eaye, i becom+s a 4 
serious question whether ” speedy vereanit sigh technical error been allowed to stand and to en- 


specie peymens would nut cause widespread|'il @ very exce-sive increa-e of duties, the ad 
jo and unparalleled disaste vacce in the price of steck on band would have 
* 


completion, will be issued once in two months. ’ 
*,* Specimen pages of the * American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrat.ons, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
applicaaon. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Addre: »ce Pyblishers, 


ly. APPLETON & CO., 
049 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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SUMMER RETREATS. 


[ INSURANCE, 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








BRIGHTON HOUSE, 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


FIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ waik from depot; 12 acres of lawn, ere. 
trees, sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sailing, dri bil- 
liards, bowling. croquet, quoits, pon baseball, football. 
music, dancing, enter &c.; terms 
very low for those who come early in the season. Apply 
at the GROVE HOUSE, 176 Bleecker Street, N. ¥ 


COZZENS 


WEST POINT HOTEL, |; 





OFFICE OF TH& 


ATLANTIC 


<|MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 287s, 1874. 
J THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 
EMBER, 1873: 





will be opened on JUNE 4th. Very 
offered to families. For particulars address 


EDW ARD COZZENS. 


CROFT HOUSE, 


GARRISON’S, N. Y., 


(OPPOSITE WEST POINT). 


EIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42npv STREET 
DEPOT; excellent family eee | open MAY 20th; tresh 
mountain air, fine scenery, good drives, tree from miasma, 
fogs and mosquitoes. A ‘dress as above. 


LATOURETTE HOUSE, 
BERGEN POINT, N. J. 
TWENTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK by boat 
‘or rail; Commutation, $6 per month; is now open for the 
tion of p it and ient guests. Nowhere 


within so easy reach of the City, can be found a more 


Ithtul or attractive location. Families engaging 


rooms early, will be treated on liberal terms. Address 


R McMICHAEL, Proprietor. 


Riverside House, 
CARM ANSVILLE (foot of 152nd Street), N.R. 























Ratrecodinnsy inducements to early licant: 


received on Marine Risks from * 
"Jan. 1873, to 31st Dec., 1873.. 26311, 114 22 
Premiumson Policies not mark 
UBFY, 1878... cccccccccccccsccccccccerccccce 2p512,160 70 





Total amount of Marine Premiums....$8,723,274 92 
No Policies have been issued upoa Life —_ 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 
to 31st December, 1873.......++00 ce eee ee96,290,016 73 
Losses paid during ths same 
PCTION....cceceeeereee -eoeree $2,960,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PONBEB..0cccecccccee covsceese$ls 258,319 26 
The Company has the foll ig assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank and other Stocks..............88,567,105 (0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise...... 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and} Bonds and Mortgages. beeges 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimuted at.........00.++-. 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and bul!s Receivable........ —_— 2 
Cagh tm Bambeccccccccccccccccsccccccecccece 21,340 19 


Total amount Of Assets..0-.00e+0venGlSy 613,642 | 52 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
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+ good 
stabling, boating, fishing, bathing, &c.; only 20 minutes 
from eer Street Depot ; an inspection of rooms 


“GOWEN DUNCALF, Proprietor. _ 


THE HEALING SPRINGS, 


(On the line of the Chesapeake and 1 Railroad), 


BATH COUNTY, VA., 
B. M. QUARLES, Manager, 
Wi.) be open for the reception of visitors on the 
lit of JUNE, 


With accommodations for three hundred persons. 


These springs, situated in the beautiful Warm Spring 
Val are accessible from Covington, on the Chesa e 
and Ohio io Railroad, over a fine turnpike road fifteen 
miles, with easy grades, and passing in full view of the 
celebrated 





Falling Springs, 


and the magnificent scenery on Jackson’s River. 

The air is pure, dry and bracing, and fogs, 6 common 
in mountainous regions, are here almost unknown. 

The bathin: ful and exhiliarati Pure free- 
stone water = the mountains is conveyed by pipes 
through the buildings an and grounds for a!! purposes 

— and ample for and recrea- 
tion provided. 

Te ph and Post Office in the Hotel. 
Teleeraph a per dey, $17.50 per week and $60 per 
month. Children unier ten years and colored servants 


_— D. Zovetow M. D., Residen 


Physician. 
phiets to be had of a. PURCELL, 
1cHMonD, Va., or of the Manager at the 


8. M. QUARLES, Manager. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. Applheation for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 35 West 28th Street, New York 
after 7 o’clock P. M. 


D. S. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 
West Rutherford Park House, 


ON PASSAIC RIVER, 
RUTHERFORD PARK, N  J., 


O, T. ATWOOD ©... cece ee cones PROPKIETOR. 

















This House is beautifully situeted on the banks of the 
Passaic River, ten miles trom New York, on Erie R. R.. 
and within five minutes walk of West Rutherford or 
Passaic Briige Depots. It is situated upon Aigh ana 
healthy grounds, which are pleasantly shaded by a great 
variety of choice trees of this and other climes. In con- 
— with the House is a large farm, consisting of 175 

;, securing to the guests ot the House fresh and pure 
milk, fruit and vegetables. 

The ac-essibility and convenience of th's House to New 
York renders it particularly desirable to business men, 
who desire to 4 the summer with their families in the 
country, and those whose business calls them daily to the 
city. Every train that passes ove: the Erie R. R. (both 
ways) stop within five minutes walk of the House, which 
ensures “ Rapid Transit’’ at all hours to and from the 


he House is supplied with pure and wholesome water, 
hot and cold, bath rvom, closets, &e. 
Good stabling and pasture for horses, with first-class 
care and attendance. 
Good boating, bathing, fishing, »illiards, and fine drives 
to Passiic, Passaic Falis, Nework, Paterson and Hacken- 


The Proprietor will be pleased at all times to show the 

rooms and premises, to thos- desiring to engage board. 
; GB” TERMS, $12.00 to $18 00 per week. <Q 

Trains leave Jerssy (ity (Chambers Street and 23rd 
Street Ferries) via Erie hallway evi ~—_ nour. Take cars 
for West Kutherford or Passaic Bria: 

Fir-t-clase building sites tor sale “fronting the River, 

adjacent to Depots. Schools and Churches oney loaned 
to — me to —, 

pondence solic 


0. T. ~TWOOD” R tuthorford Park, N J. 


tives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certifi to be produced at the time of pavmert 
and lied Upon which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Unvidend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the Pe endi: 
3ist Dooumben 1873, for which certiticates will be issu 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of Apr next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
VRUSTEES. 








J. D. Jones, Witia™ H. Wess, 
Cu, ries Dennis, Snerrakp Gawpy, 

W H. H. Moorst, Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Hexxr Co.t, Frepericx Cuauncy, 
Lewis Cuxtis, Cuagtes P. Burpert, 


Cuartes H. Rosser, 
Lowk.u Hovsrook, 
Rovat Puevrs,) 
Lavin Lane, 

James Barce, 

Daniet S. MILLER, 


Francis Skmpy, 
Rost. Bb. Minturs, 
Rosrut L. Stewart, 
Wii E. Bunxer, 
James G. DeForest 
ALeExanpseR V. Bake, 
Cuauces D. Leversca, 
Josian O. '. 
Wiis E. Doper, Cuaeres Il. Marswaus 
Josnpn GAILLARD, JR., Avo.irn Lemoyne, 

C. A. HAND, Grover W. Lane, 
James Low Ava I. Sackett, 
Joun D. Hew ETT, Tuomas F. Younaos, 

B. J. HowLann, Simon De Visser, 
Bews. Bascock, Horace Gray. . 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, S d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 














™ HAND BOOK “ 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
0, H. CROSBY, 19 William, st., N. Y. 


PRICE 82.00. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


ROMAN HIPPODROME. 
T. BARNUM ...... PROPRIETOR. 


CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE 
GREAT meme * *' ys of the CENTURY. 
A 


» 
AMATEUR ATHLELIC GAMc8, 
Afternoon — L~ * 

In addition to regu Seki QU 
MD’LLE. VICTORIA. INE IAL QUEEN, 
and all the brillia 
HURDLE, FLAT AND JOCKEY RACES. 
at Each Exhibition. 


FORTY NEW ENGLISH RUNNING HORSES. 
GRAND CONGRESS UF NATIONS. 
ROMAN CHARIOT RACES, ELEPHANT, 
—, pons AND MONKEY RACES, 

FIERNOON AND EVENING. 
a. office open three days in advance. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
[rive DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advanee. 
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AMATEUR ATHLET 
“ONINDAA anv NOONWALAY 














INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





Southerly 


Course. 








CITY OF PARIS............Saturday, July 4, 9 A. M. 

city OF ue esee Te July ll, 2 P.M. 

CITY OF BRUSSELS.. . Saturday, July 18,3 P.M. 

CITY OF CHESTER.. -. Saturday, July 25, 2P.M. 

CITY UF RICHMOND.. --.+ Saturday, August : 3P.M. 
RATES S. PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $30 and 290, G g to d 

tion. Round trip tickets at = rates. 

STEERAGE —To and from Liverpool, Q t 











CUNARD LINE. 


EsraBiienep 1840. 


The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 


FROM LiVERPOOL TO NEW YokK OR BOSTON. 





Glasgow, Dublin, Derry, Beltast, Havre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
Drarts issue: at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business ae at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW RK. 
Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY and her 45 North 


River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee f r safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoii Icv and LLeEapLanps. 





Tons. Tons. 
SPAIN...... eee. eevee «24871 CANADA.,..........4276 
EGYPT.....-cceees .-5089 G 







verpool 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lo 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool.......+.+++++++++s$70 and $80 
Preyaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, an  Bavenee 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passago soa greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and _ from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, t i 2 ry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, R d Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, ding every for the com- 
fort of passengers, and Ronson speed, rained and com- 
fort, with economy 
For further particulars se at the Co 


n direct from 











ny’s office, 
J. URST, or: 
69 BROADWAY, NEW ¥O! RK. 





THE STATE LINE. 





'O GLASGOW, LIVERPUOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
Srare or Pennsyivanta, | State or Nevana, 
Strate or Virernta, State or INDIANA, 
State or Grorota, STaTe OF ALABAMA, 
Stave oF FLoripa, Strate or Lovrtana, 
State oF MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Weexiy Sarinos ws June. 
The accommodations and pro. isions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 
RATE ed rasgees. 3 

Cabins -$70 and $80, go! dat 
Return Tickets—120 pola #140, _— 
Intermediate or Second Cabin—$50 curren 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class Ene or route. 
Steerage office 45 Broad 4 
For dates of sailing. rie 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 

72 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, sata 

H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 state street, Bos 

GEO. H. LEAF, No 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 











NEW YORK 
The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 


_TO CARDIFF. 


ship oe ny’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey City, 
as follows : 
GLAMORGAN 
PEMBROKE......cccccccccocccccsesss -August 1 

Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all Sorte of the United States and Canada, to poits 
in the British Channel and all other points in England. 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, ere 
provided with all a latest Sunsovenents for the comfort 
aud convenience 0! 

CABIN A Nb STEERAGE = GERS, 






July 18 








First Cabin ceccccee . 5 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin.... currency. 
SteerAQe....-eeereeerssecreee 2330 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff......... +00 833 


Drafts for £1 and —— 
For further ‘iculars apply In Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and in New York to 
AROHIBALD BAXTER & OO., Agents 

No. 17 Broadway. 





By St not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
Secind Class, £18. - a 
ge.—First Class, 15, 17 and 


aa : 


FROW NEW TORK OX BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

pom ny at lowest rates. 

——— tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
pa Fe of Europe, at lowest rates. 

rough Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
as? yey a ports. 

‘or Freight and Cabin apply at the Co ny’s 
Ofice,. « Howl ling Green, — awe 
ing, N r eed passage, at in Broadway, Trinity Build- 

, N.Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acegyr. 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, ip or wr AT QUEENSTOWN: 














ITALY.. THE QUEEN. mers: 

FRA ANCE. 3676 ENGLAND. PENNSYLVANIA, FROM a PRivapetrara, Trors. July 2 

HOLLAND. $47 HELVETIA. ILLINOIS, wJuly 9 

DENMARK... 13724 ERIN 0/0 “ “ «jug 16 
One ot the above aunee wiil leave New York every “KENILWORTH, ~ - “  ..JSuly 23 

Wednesday, Li ery Wednesday, Queenstown | 1NDIANA, ” * “ July 30 


G2” Rates ayable in curren 
Cabin, . and tp ad Cabin and ietoes, at 
reduced rates. al tickets, at lowest rates. 
. Steamers eee with a Star (thus*) po not carry 


“RED STAR LINE,” 
NEW — To t eenore 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 


sailing Twice a Monta. 

Cabin, 39; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 
Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Sireet, New York. 


aS a Drafts on Eng gland and Ireland. 


ANCHOR HOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES 1 RATES REDUCED. 





New York and Glasgow. 
STEAMER EV*# RY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 





From Company’s piers, 20 anc °l North River, N. Y. : 

Caledonia, Thursday.Juiy 2 Anglia, Wednesday .July 1s 
Europa, Saturday...July 4 Utopia, Saturday....July 18 
Sidoman, Weonesday y July 8\ Victoria, Saturday..July 25 
California, Saturd'y.. July 11|India, Wednesday...July 2y 


RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE LN CURRENCY. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSIOWN OR BELFAST : 

Cabin, $65 tu $30, according to steamer and accommo- 

dations. Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 


INTERMEDIATE, $25. STEERAGE, $15. 


@@>> Drafts issued for he any om amount at lowest rates. 
Send for circulars, ~~ ring farther eo oteeatin, to Com- 
RK 


pany’s offices, 7 Bow reen, N 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


Pacific Mail Stoamehip Line. 








To California. Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


RAILES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! necessaries for the trip.) 


New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency 

San Francisco to Yok hama, $150, on = 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, #20), 

— leave Pier 42, North aa New York, as 
follows: 


Acapvcico, Commodore A. Aud ame. Tuesday, July 7, at 
lL 
Coton, Captain J. M. ng July 18, at 12 noon. 


And ge alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
—" on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 


ure. 
teamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 


COLIMA..6.se00s eecccccvccecce cocceccccccs coseee July 11 
ALASKAsecccescvccccccccvccceccosccccccseossoccsedULY 25 


and every fctnigtly inoue thereafter. 

For freight an: Senge or further information, appl 
eal $ ce, on wharf, foot of Canal street, Sew 
York. 


G. H. DAYTON, H. J. BULLAY, 
Fre Superintendent 
KRUFCS HATCH, Managing rr 











